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Price 14d. 


LONDON JOURNAL. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 181m, 1844. 








The Weekly Numbers of HUNT'S LONDO 


In small quarto, with F ‘ify. six Engravings, price 12s. 


N HISTORICAL and PICTURESQUE 


GUIDE to the BLACKWATER, in MUNSTER. By 
J. KR. O' FLANAGAN, Esq 
London : ch How, 132. Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had 
A WEEK at KILLARNEY. By Mr. and Mrs. HALL. 


130 Engravings, price 12s. elegantly bound. 


With 


Also 
IRELAND : its Seenery and Character. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. 
C. HALL. In3 vols. imp. 8vo., with above 500 Engravings. 


An 
The BOOK of BRITISH BALLADS. 2 vols. imp. 8vo., with 
420 Engravings, price 2/. 2s., clegantly bound. 
In two Volumes 
HIGH LIFE in NEW YORK. By JONATHAN SLICK, of 
Weathersficld, Connecticut. 


London : J. How, 132. Fleet Street. 
72. Mortimer Street, Cavendish ‘Square, 
July 12. 1944, 
MR. NEWBY’'S NEW WORKS. 


Nas OB” in One Vol. 
VVENINGS OF A WORKING 


\ 
{i being the Occupation of his scanty Leisure. By 
ith a Preface relative to the Author. By Charles 


price 
MAN; 


J. OVERS. 
ickens. 


Parts 1. to 7. price ls., with Two Tilustrations by Cruikshank. 
CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 


% Charles Dickens's ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ being now complete, 
the ‘ Chronicles of the Bastile ' will ably supply the place ; indeed, 
every,succeeding Part makes the interest both e xeiting and intense. 
It has no equal in the monthly publications.” “Tt will be read 
with considerable interest in England.’’ — Sun. 

“The business already opened in these numbers is cuficiontly 
wppid and fierce to promise the right sort of entertainment.’ 

ramine Tv. 

“Amongst the many works that have come before the public 
in monthly peste, this is decidedly the most attractive in every 
respect.” — Bell's Messenger. 


Mt. 
The late as 7 ELLEN PICKERING'S new Novel. 
Now ready, at every Library. 


THE GRANDF ATHER. 


By the Author of “* Nan Darrell,”’ “ The Fright,” “ F riend or Foe,” 
‘The Grumbler,” &¢ 

“ Miss Piering greatly resembles Miss Bremer, the Swedish 
novelist. It has been remarked by all critics of Miss Pickering, 
that-each successive work ey inced a ssive improvement, 
The same remark is applicable to‘ The Grandfather." We think 
it quite equal to any oF Miss Pickering’s agreeable and life-like 
fictions."’ — Liverpool Journal. 


Now ready, , in 3 vols. 


WALTER CLAYTON: 
A tale of the Gordon Riots. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE. at ‘THOR OF “THE SCOTTISH 


Just ready, i in TT oo Vols. t avo. 
THE YOUNG WIDOW. 
By the Author of “* The Scottish Heiress." 


rly ready, in Two Vols. 


it. Svo. 
TALES OF THE CAMP AND CABINET, 
BY COLONEL J. MONTMORENCY TUCKER. 


addy, in Three Vols. post 8vo. 
THE. ™M YSTERIOUS MAN, 
By the Author of “ Ben Bradshawe.” 


vitt. 
w ready, in Three Vols. post 8vo. 


MAURICE, "THE ELECTOR OF SAXONY. 
BY MRS. COLQUHOUN. 


™. 
Now ready, in Three Vols. post 8vo. 


EDITH LESLIE: A Novel. 


x. 
Now ready, in Three Vols. 


LIFE: A ROMANCE, 


Three Vols. 


In post &vo. 
MEMOIRS OF A "MUSCOVITE. 
By LADY BULWER LYTTON. 


xi. 
Now ready, in Three Vols. 
HOEL MORVAN, 
By the Author of “ The Huguenots.” a 
ey s FINE , ARTS’ DISTRIBUTION. 
ust out, price Twopence 
HE BOOK of the ILLU SSTRIOUS: 
taini Magntir and Portrait of his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
. ze@of portrait, 14 inches by 11 inches. 
h Number contains a Splendid Portrait, engraved on Stcel in 
the first style of the art, and printed on Superfine Imperial 4to. 
paper ; her with a Biographical Memoir on four imperial 4to. 
oon hed every alternate week, in a neat Wrapper, at 
i 
*a* No. 2. = 


low price of Twopence. 
& Portrait of 
oalon nc 


con- 


= a on *Baturday, July 6th, containing 
a. _ and sold by all Booksellers. 


DON JOURNAL are re-issued in Mon 





















SCIENTIFIC WORKS, RECENTLY 
z PUBLISHED. 
With very numerous explanatory Engravings. 


MAGAZINE of SCIENCE 





POPULAR 


NHE and 


Parts, stitched in a W ,» and forwarded wi agazines.— 
review, ) and all other Communications may be forwarded to the Oe e, 10. ‘Bolt Court, F jeet Street, = am ‘ft 


SC HOOT of ARTS, illustrative of Modern Discoveries, and | 


containing m: any Hundred useful Processes. In Vols. 8s. each, 
and Parts at 

DICT TIONARY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. By G. Francis, 
F.I Explanatory of the Ternts, Materials, Instruments, and 
Processes, used in Architecture, Natural Philosophy, } Mathematics, 
Civil Engineering, Astronomy, the Fine Arts, Trades, Mechanica, 
and Manufactures ; with 1100 Engravings. In Cloth, 10s., or Fif- 
ty n Parts at 7¢. 

FRANCTIS'’S CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS, illustrating the 
Theory, Practice, and Application of the Se ience of Chem nistry, 
and containing the Properties, Uses, Mnnufacture, Purification, 
and Analysis of all Organic Substances, with numerous Engravings 
of Apparatus, &c. In Cloth, 6s., or Eight Parts at 7d. 

FRANCIS'S ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS, illustrating 
the Theory, Practice, and Application of Free er Frictional Elec- 
tricity ; containing the Methods of Making and Managing Elec- 
trical Apparatus of every description, with numerous Illustrative 
Engravings. In Cloth, 3s., or Three Parts at 7d. 

FRANCIS'’S DICTIONARY of TRADE, COMMERCE, and 
NAVIGATION. Explanatory of all the ‘Terms, Usages, Sta- 
tistics, Laws and Regulations appertaining to- Foreign and Do- 
mestic Trade, to the Excise and Customs, to Publie Affairs and 
Banking, to Shipping and Fisheries, to Imports and Ex 
Commercial Arithmetic, Book-keeping, and Geography. ln cloth, 
&s., or Twelve Parts at 7d. 


43. 


G. Berger, Holywell Street, and W. Brittain, Paternoster Row. 

New Series, edited by Dr. SIGMOND and Dr. STONE. 
1 E LONDON POLYTECHNIC 
MAGAZINE and the ILLUSTRATED POLYTECHNIC 


REVIEW having become incorporated, will in future be published 
under the title of the 


POLYTECHNIC REVIEW 
and iM AGAZINE of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and the FINE 


= —I. Agricultural Chemistry — its Importance to 
Practical Farmers, with a Historical Sketch of its Rise and Pro- 
gress, and the mode in which it may be studied. II. Terrestrial 
Electricity. Ill. The Earthquakes, IV. Mines and Mining in 
Spain. yr, On the Aberrations of the Maray's Compass on 
board Ship, occasioned by Local Magnetism. VI. History of the 
Primitive Cpane and American Tribes. VII. Progress of South 
American Civilisation. VIII. Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. 
1X. Improvements in Cleansing Publie Streets. Exhibition of the 
Royal Botanic Society. X. Reviews. XI. Fine Arts:— Byron's 
Btatue, Thorwaldsen : Wilkie’s Monument : Exhibition at 
anufacture of Porcelain. Dramatic Literature :— 
The New Comedy : Italian Oper. XIII. Music : — Princess's 
Concert Room, Castle Street, Oxford Street: Concert Room of 
Her Majesty's Theatre : Madame Dulcken's Concert : Society of 
British Musicians: Messrs. Macfarren and Davison’s last Con- 
cert. XIV. Miscellanea. 
London : John Mortimer, publisher, Adelaide Street. 


HE MIRROR of LITERATURE, 


AMUSEMENT, and INSTRUCTION, price Two-pence. 

A new volume under new and important auspices. 
No. |. of the present Volume of this amusing and instructive Pe- 
riodical contains the First Part (to be continued weekly) of “ THE 


WANDERING JEW,” by Evcensx Sor. With a gratuitous 
Supplement. Translated expressly for the “ Mirror,” by the Author 
of the “ Student's Self-Instructing French anes, * "troneinees 


of Hugo's “ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguerite,” &c. & 

“ We are glad to see the important ch that yo lately taken 
place in this old favourite. It is replete with original articles that 
would do credit to any of our Magazines ; while the engravings, 
illustrative of the improvements now going on in the Metropolis, 
are masterly executed by Delamotte and Gilks. The “ Ancient 
Buildings in London,” and “ The Wandering Jew,” by Eugene 
Sue, which are advertised to appear, will no doubt tend to render 
this work as attractive as in former coe, —? family should be 
without this instructive and amusi 

Aird and Burstall, 2. Tavistock Worse Sores Covent Garden, 
‘and all Booksellers. 


p—p® CULVERWELL’S GUIDE to HEALTH 
AND LONG LIFE. 
“ How best the fickle fabric to support 
Of mortal man ; in healthful body, how 
A healthful mind, the longest to maintain.” 
Pocket Edition, addressed to the Young, price 1s., by post 1s. 6d. 
What to Eat :—What to Drink :— What to Avoid :—With hints 
about air, exercise, regimen, temper, and general conduct, whereby 
immunity from and suffering ymay be secured, and ‘athealthy 
and hanpy old age attained ;—in fn 
dow thou mayst live, till like ripe fruit thou drop, 
Or be with ease gathered, not pooner plucked. mes 
Sherwood, 23. Paternoster Row ; Carvally 
une. 63. Oxford Street ; Mann, 39. Cornhill ; and the Author, 
. Arundel Street, Strand. 
Mat home daily, till = ive ;- evenings, Seven till Nine. 


ae. a RRIER EXTRAORDINAIRE. 


LA SUITE DE JUIF ERRANT.—LE COURRIER 

“EUROPE (Bohain’s French Ne wspaper) will publish | 
SA’ RDAY two Chapters more than any other London Jow 
of the “ Wandering Jew,” by the Author of “Les Mysteres de 
Paris." Le Courrier defi'Europe, during five years, has presented 
to the English reader a complete resumé of the news of the week, 
and textually all the best articles on Politics and Literature, Ro- 
mance, Poems, &c., published in the Parisian Newspapers. ‘Sub- 
scriptions, 6s, éd. per Quarter, received at the Office, 10. Welli 
ton Street ; by Joseph Thomas, |. Finch Lane, Corvhill ; and 
Newsmen. beryl Numbers 6¢. each. Those containing the com- 
meneement of * Le Juif Errant "’ may still be obtained as 


Sa tiectieeheaal 


», 147. Fleet Street ; | 





ents, and Books, Prints, and M 
(Herxry James Hv wr, 10. Bolt Cotrt, Fleet 


HE CHRISTIAN GRACES. — Three New 


SONGS, illustrative of “ Faith,’ “ Hope,” and “ Charity.” 
Poetry by Rev.J.R. Wreford and C. Jeffereys. Music by Steven 


Glover. 
try. musie, and illns- 





* These songs are excellent alike in 
tration ; while the musician must be delichted with their a 
monies, ie lover of prusic must feel the charm of their me 
* Charity * is our especial 5 = "Musical World. 

Post free, 2s. each » of Jeffreys, 3 Soho Square. 


TO RAILW AY ‘TRAVELLERS. Listen | The Railway Bell 


PRUNKS AND” BRANCHES of all. the 


RAILWAY LINES, stam and unst. 1 RA way 
BELL AND ADVERTISER On and ‘after the Ist of ire Vth 


contain the most imtihe and comprehensive list of 

Fares, and ete, of en erery Railway in Eagiend. 

Scotland, compiled from cial sourees, supplied poke 
the Managing ne Come Beeetecen, — other Officers connected 
with-the various Cory with Railway 


ngs, 
Pleasure and Excursion Gh Uniden, sy! Lists, Extracts from 
worth reoting droll things for the ane anda 


useful and pleasant matter adapted for one Seurey Sieteon 
pages, roval ito Ser Twopence. Stamped Three- 
pence. Office, 1. Pte erine Street, Strand. - 


Entered at Stationers’ ’ Hall. No. 31. 6th Month (June) ist, 18944. 
Price 6d. 


RADSHAW’S MONTHLY RAILWAY 
and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE, for GREAT BRI- 


'AIN, IRELAND, the CONTINENT mi of Bepertare 
contain @ correct Account < st Tite 





Railwa ns, her Majesty’ 

Steam Vessels, with a List P ee = tail rice Taerilon orig 
Vo rs resort, and other usefu Mercantile Ree Tilus- 
trated with a Map of the Raflways in the ngland. 


London : published at Bradshaw's Raliway In Office, 
89. Fleet Street, W. J. Adams, Agent, to w Advertisements 
and Communications may be sent; and sold by all Booksellers 
and Railway Comemnaes. 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

— LONGBOTTOM'S so, of a wigan oe capil’ the | the aly ate 
‘ace, with its varied exp: 
with the Re a The Sea 

magnifies effective very 8 oO of the re. 
also casts of ANCIENT INSC TNSCRIPriONs taken by 
from the WALLS of the TOW of LONDON: cut by ie fae 
Guilford Dudley and other State 
been made for Dr. RYAN to deliver VARIED DLECTURI RES on 
the EVENINGS of MONDAY, BORED AY, and IDAY ‘ 
od Pretene ae ee om ~ alternate Evenings. 

ese lectures on u g atieeie, a0 we as 
tures, will abound in interest ments. ARMaTRONG'S 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MAC DIVING BELL and Di 
VER. NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, &e.&e. The Mu 
conducted by T. Wallis, Mus, Doc. Admission, One Shilling. 
Schools, Ha apriee, 

A TL 


AS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


92. ‘cae London. Established’ 1808. 
DIRECTORS. 
John Hanson, E 
William ae Lee Esa., Deputy Chairman. 
Moses Mocatta, 


Sir William Baynes, 
The H 


Hon. Sir ts 7 Boyle. James William Ore, a 


Thomas Ch Emanuel Soe hie 
William I ‘aforest ‘oa William Goss Peaseatt, 
Donald Maclean, E John Peter Raseh. Phe ae 
Auditors — Francis Hookey, Esq. ‘ton and “sy Eeq. 
Actuary — Charles Ansell. E 
Solicitor —J. B. De Mole i > 


Surveyor — Thomas Hopper. 
Assistant Surveyor — Thomas Lioya, Esq. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Returns. — ‘The Directors uest reference to the 
Twenty per Cent. was returned by this Com: 
of Premiums paid for the five years to tmas, 1841, on all 
Policies for 300/. and upwards, which been in force for one 
year at that time. 

The next periodie¢al Aceounts for Returns will be made up to 
Christmas, 1846... 

Rent. — This Offiee (independent of the returns and the late re- 
duction in the Rates of Premium) offers to persons effecting As- 
surances the afivantage of an allowance for the loss of 
Rent on Buildings warered wahesasiteey by fire. 

ve DEPARTM 

The attention of the Publie has, in the advertisements and pro- 

posals of this Company of o= years, been called to a Table of 


Additions applicable to, and expectant on, Policies of particul 

dates and the Directors now how beg ts refer to a Ratement 

on at a Office in i" 

country, of sums actually paid, 

assured and the bonuses ; 

s assured for the whole term of Life in Great or 

Treiand vennectively, will have an addition made to 

every seventh year, or an equivalent reduction in the 


ments of — urs, at the option of the assured, wail 
ea ae septennial valuation will be made up to Christmas, 


Assurances for s et sane may now be effected in this office 
at considerably tes of premium. 
The Coneeny * Rates and Proposals be had at ‘who sre 
in J. me or of ony of of the Agents in sountry, w 
appearance of Lives proposed 


to report on the 
= HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 
92, Chespside, July, 1844. 


fact, that 
my on the amount 


he agents in t 
respective 
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ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN 


J LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 3. Charlotte Row, 
House ; and 14. Chancery Lane, London. 


DIRECTORS. 


Kennett Kingsford, Eseq., Chairman. 
Benjamin Ifill, Eeq., Deputy-Chairman 
Alexander An , Esq. James Hartley. 
John Atkins, John M’G: 
James Bidden, Esa. John M 
¥. Brandreth. J. 
-T 
i. H. pe Cannan ioe 


— John 


Robert E 
Medical Adviser — Marshall Hall, M.D., ois mea B. 
i 


Emerson, 
— Messrs. Palrtier, France, 


Palmer 


juke Moses, mes, 


This Sie the only Company who are bound . their Deed of Con- 


ay | not * 
= y bn om caaaiod against 


t Misrepresentation ; 


ome « o7 Policy, unless they can prove that it 


and nothing but 
them, can vitiate a 


Gentes by this Congas. 

the only Company from whom the Assured on the 
mutual Principle receive the whole of the mutual Accun.ulations, 
and also n Guarantee from the Shareholders for the Sums assured. 


The fe He cally Cons who bind themselves to pay the Sums 
in the Policies, although t pote Se vue 
ve been liquidated ene Claims 
This is almost ‘the onl pee who -_, in Favour of 
Goediiore pwbole world Polic un nett fi bP secured, al- 
Debtor e € urope. 
though the Debtor should go bers a. oe 


the first Seven 


Years is required, oa One neh f 


the Convenience of the Assured; thus allowing a Balicy to to 
continued for Seven Years at One-half of the usual 
dropped at One-half of the usual 


be 


Rate, or to be 


Sacrifice. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


UARANTEE SOCIETY, established by 


W Act of Parliament. Security given for the Fidelity of Per- 
sons in Situations of Trust. Particulars may be daily, at 
the Society's Office, No. 28. Poultry, between the hours of Nine and 
Five o'clock. acne. Les, Een 
i : Messrs. G. Edwards and Son. 
> Edin ° - Ht. Callender, a 

- a ° » iM Alsop Son. 
° +  Mesars. % H. sone G. Ridsdale. 
ESreroot ° ° ughes andgRonald. 
—_ Neweastienon-Tysie Fw Bulman’ Esa. 
. W. Bulman ‘ 
broke, =" THO DODGBON, Secretary 





A USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


one: ye 126. B 


ite Street, corner 


and A 
of Cornhill. 


The I of persons proceeding to or residing in AUSTRAL- 
ASIA ae the EAST INDIES are assured by this Com 
favourable =. Pa ty and claims may be payable fe in 
those countries 

Prospectuses and or NT Particulars may be had at the Offices of the 
Company. E. RYLEY, Secretary. 


‘OCIETY for the EMANCIPATION of 





K INDUSTRY, 22. Parliament Street. 
Be TE. Body, E 
, Esq. . y, EB 
y, Eeq. Charles at 
John Tarlor, Bx Esa. | G.F. Muntz, Pp, 
Alex. bef me Esq. | George Stothert, 
Gardiner. 
With power t add to their number. 
' Hon. — A son, Esq. 
Bankers — The Union Bank of London. 
A weekly Meeting of the be held until further notice, 
fo the evening pr ae cea, t Strect, at six o'clock 
prec: 


siefurther FALL No. 8. OPENCE and 
—A 


FALL of Sire 


HALL, P 


PENCE to FOURPEN' 


T's ‘ESTABLISHED TEA ee 


pneration. 
long stood 
on. 


are in 


ited to 
this cotabiicnonent with those of any other house in t 
selected qualities have invariably distinguished Sidney 
xtensive sale enables them to sell at 
by the largest wholesale 


The best 
and Hall, 
Prices w 


and their present e 
hich 


Int 
preeminent as the | 


of 
purchasers in the port of 


We are now enabled to quote the very choicest quality 
at a price attainable by all classes of society. 

The nobility, families, and large consumers of Teas and Coffees, 
compare the quality and prices of all goods sold at 


can only be eq 


lis. 


As merchants and importers of Teas direct from China, and the 
of several extensive businesses in London and the 


it was ls. 


6d. Th. 
Sl., we are ny ny bat 


owing to the duty upon 
, whereas two years ago 
uce an entirely new class of 


introd 
Coffees to their notice, and we feel assured that a trial is all that 
is requisite to ensure approbation. 
fhe tien . ‘ 


Fine Plantation Ceylon and Java ce 


Rica, ef superior quality 


Moanin Somat ‘aica ° 


4. 


d, 


HUNT s LONDON N JOURNAL, 





LONDON TO WOOLWICH FOR éd. 


ATERMAN STEAMERS.—These fast and 

* favourite Steamers, the pride of the River, for Greenwich 
and Woolwich, calling at Thames Tunnel, Limehouse, Blackwall, 
and Chariton, now leave the following Piers every 20 Minutes ;— 
Westminster Bridge ae side), Adelphi (bottom of George 
Street), Temple Bar 


bottom of Essex Street, Strand), Binck rate 
Bridges! Southwark e, and the City Pier (Fishm 
Wharf), Upper Thames Street. Also for Southwark 


Blake 

Siew Bridge, p Temple Bar, A Adel a aes Be roar dge; from, 
ty very 20 

Pier 2, - “> 4 By the Waterman and 


MPLOYMENT. — Persons having 4 little 


time to spare are a ye that AGENTS continue to be a 

speinted | in London an cones towns by the EAST INDIA 
MPANY, for the SALE of their celebrated TEA (Offices, 

%. Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate Street). ey are 
packed in showy a canisters, from one ounce to a pound, 
with the price and weight marked on each packet, and but little 
trouble is occasioned by the sale. The licence is av lls. per 
annum, and ==s = the last nineteen realise 
considerable 4 agency, without Tale or or Toon. Ap- 
plication to bet made e af y letter, post paid) as above. 


. mate 





SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS. 
WEST, Working Silversmith, No. 18. Lud- 


la {ook of the’ box wroughe Silver Spo has cod Forks at the 
8 e wroug’ ver Spoons and Forks at the 
liowing low prices : — 

Fiddle Pattern. oz. s.d. £ 8. da. 

12 Table 8 ms . ° . e +» Bat7 2 1015 0 
12 Table Forks ° e ° ° + Bat72 1015 0 
12 Dessert 8 a. ° ° ° 2at72 73 4 
12 Dessert Forks ° ° ° 2at72 73 4 
2 Gravy § ° ° . ° - Wat72 311 8 
1 Soup le ° e e ° + Wat72 31 8 
4Sauce Ladies . ° ° . «+ Wat7 8 316 8 
4 Salt § ° ° ° ° . ° e 100 
1 Fish Slice ° ° ° ° ° « ¢« 238 
12 Teaspoons ° ° ° ° + Wat78 316 8 
1Sugar Tongs . ° ° °  e 0680 

Victoria Pattern. 

12 Table Spoons . ° e e + 40t76 15 00 
3 re . ° ° ° + @at76 14500 
12 Dessert 8 ° ° . + Mat76 976 
3 pemery oeke ° ° ° ° =o? ¢ 22 6 
2 Gre pe ° . . + Wat7 417 6 
1 Boup le e ° . + blat76 42 6 
4Sauce Ladies . ° ° e + Wats8o 416 0 
4 Salt Spoons ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 3.3 °° 
1 Fish Slice > ° ‘ o's SOS 
12 Tea Spoons ° . . e M4 ats ° 512 0 
1 Sugar Tongs . 160 
The Widterta te onew pattern, and decidedly euperier in form to 


eve 
hw WEST, 18, Ludgate Street, — Established Fifty Years. 





HE OLD ) BIRMINGHAM and SHEFFIEL D 
WAREHOUSE, well known as “ Di Dicks.” Esta- 
blished upwards of a yt 46. la 1 Street, London. 
LEAKER and TRUDELL most Uy ssliets an ins aeticn 
of their Superior Stock of FUR: iN @ TRONMON 
comprising Dining and Drawing-room Stoves of the most ap ‘approved 
Patterns ; elegant bronzed, steel, and ormolu Fenders Fire- 
irons ; Papier achee Tea Trays, Cake Baskets, &c. ; best London 
made Tea and Coffee Urns, newest Patterns ; Dish Covers, patent 
and registered, Patterns in great variet: A. warranted Table Cut- 
lery ; aE Vesta, Soler, and Candle ; and every other 
for Household pu: Private Fanulies, Hotels, Schools, 
in as enumerated in their Tiustrated Catalogue (to be had gratis 
on application), all of which they are pre to offer on the most 


otvenege terms 
LEAKER and TRUDELL refrain from the groundless ad- 
vertising ion of selling 20 or even 30 per cent. under other 
Houses, but express their determination to maintain the 4 
of the arwones t! vend, at prices that will bear comparison wit 
any House in the le, relyi ying upon the kind recommendation 
of their numerous customers an extension of the patronage 
they have already so liberally been favoured with, and which they 
here most respectfully beg to acknowl 

The most | oo . weatel, cleanly, and economical Kitchen 
Range yet invented, may be seen in use daily on the premises. 
Orders by post ptly attended to. N.B. Sole Wholesale Agents 
in London for Beadon . Patent Cask Stoopers. 


OUNTAIN BASINS IN IRON. — FREE- 


MAN ROE, 70. Strand, London, having purchased all me 
Fama) of the late W. Rowley (Fountain Maker to the Ro: . 
rasaily), is enabled to offer this desirable Ornament for a G: 


Conservatory, &c. in the above material, which will last for 

. Pumps and Engines 5 Wells. Rams for raising 

water without manual po, d Manure Pumps. Douche 

and every other descri ee Bat Buildings heated by Hot 

oe &ec. Fountain Jets of every design. Garden Engines and 
syringes, 


MBRELLAS.—W. and J. SANGSTER beg 


to inform the Nobility and Public that in consequence 

the favourable reception their Sylphide Parasol has met with 
(20,000 having been sold in a few weeks), they have determined 
upon applying the same principle to Umbrellas. They will have 
the honour of submitting their Patent Umbrella to the Public in 
the course of a few days, at the same price as those of the ordinary 


cenevestion, viz. from 18s. to 25. each.— W, and J. Sangster, 


140. Regent Street. fe eee 
AMERICAN ROCKING CHAIR. — Price 


reduced. In consequence of the recent reduction in the - 
penses of importation on ka article of luxury so much sought 
after by ell classes of le, and particularly stout persons and 
invalids, the importer ao to offer them to the public at 20s. 
each, with a liberal allowance to ‘the trade. This ‘chair has 


gentry 

with repeated to Messrs. 

Kent, and Cumming,'at Coke upholstery and carpet establishment, 
68. London Wail, 4. Street, and to William Cumming and 
Co., 98. Ha 98. Hatton Garden, ‘will 1 receive prompt at! ttention. 


IGHT - 
BURCH and LUCAS to inform Gentlemen t 
eep a Keene Asvortenent of Ly most fashionable — 
Summer t ready made in Angolas, Cashmeret eeds, 
Games | Saracen ta eS i! oe kee tea 
can warran 
gs aw Tg) gg ge ag mag Soy | 
ors viz. from 208. to 2. N.B. at 


rT respect- 
es | mage aera or slop description are cadeatell from 
i nde fietdee Taller, 2, King vane Street, 
— Established 18 





SUMMER COATS. — Messrs. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39. Th orton Street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. 4. c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
a Leet, af, Esq., De Pa airman. 
Tum: hery E ous M.P. 


William B * . Iupert e 
Edward Bates, ts Rely “a 
Thomas om Jeremiah Pilcher, t 
James Clift Lewis Pocock, E 
Phys — Dr, Jeaffreson, 2. Finsbury Sat 
Surgeon — W. Coulson, Esq. 2. Frederick’ ace, vod Jewry. 
Consulting Actu ~ Professor Hail, of King’s College. 
Advantages ey a » Argus Life Assurance mpany. 


w Rates of Premiums. 
In addition to the alee Capital of 300,000/. the Assured have 
the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,0002. per annum 
early increasing, and an accumulati Assurance Fund inves 
fn Government and other available urities, of considerably 
r amount than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 
e Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 


with the ua of the Assured and the stability of the Company, 
pmen {h- , giving to ig Hey ty - 4 an immediate and 
n bonus without risk, in Heu of rred and frequently 
Selusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
Annual Premium to assure £100, 

Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
20 £017 8 £019 1 £1 11:10 
30 118 127 207 
40 150 169 21410 
50 1M 1 11910 4011 
oO 32.4 317 0 6 010 


One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
cent. comp. int. as a debt w = the Policy for life, or may be opid 
off at any time without not 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as 
a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is desirable, 
the varied and com ensive Tables of the A Office will be 
found to be peony favourable to 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, ‘attend daily, at 


a quarter before 2 omen. 
DWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commnteaion to Solicitors an ‘and d Agents. 


the Ass 


CHUBB'S LOCKS, = aoe SAFES, AND CASH 


HUBB’S NEW “PATENT DETECTOR 


/) LOCKS give perfect security from false Keys and Picklocks, 
and also immediate notice of Cony attempt to open them. They 


are made of re and for gurposs to which Locks are 
applied, and are strong, secure, simple, and durable. 
ubb's Patent Fire-proof Strong Rooms, Safes, Chests, and 
Boxes, form a complete security for Money, Deeds, Plate , Books, 
&c., from Fire and a 
Cash Boxes, Despatch Boxes, and Ja; Boxes of all dimensions 
the Detector Locks. 


on sale, or made to order, all fitted wit! 5 
C. Chubb and Son, 57. St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 


SUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES AND SPLENDID GILT 
PICTURE FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, FLEET STREET, 


J roqpectfull informs the Trade, 4 Artiste. U cistarere, and 
the Pu ic, that they can be su 


G GLASSES 
and PICTURE FRAMES, of t n vk ecaeieaion. at prices 
never hithete eieuneien, May be tis, ond sent free by 

post to any Eee e Kinedan’ large ay of Drawings, re- 
erecentind exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized Die 
ture frames, and 120 joking poses, Sosy —_ with 
designs made expressly for actory: he trade su 
I, with frames in the compo. — w hiss and mould- 
s, and room borderings. Old frames repaired and re-gilt. 
Glasses re-silvered. 30,000 kept seasoned for — 
delivery. All goods not approved of in three months taken bac! 
and money returned. 
utiful Art- Union print of “ Una,” framed for 6s. cmt 











NEA TRAYS, ‘TEA URNS, KNIVES and 


FORKS, DISH ‘COVERS, &e., at C. WATSON’S, 41 and 42. 
bican, and 16. Norton Folgate. — Established half a copter ~ 


A set of three Paper Tea Trays, including the la: side made, 
358. ; ,% very richl y oepamented all over, 50s, set of three, and up 
to 14 


; Japan Brags. 7s. 6d. a set, and upwards; a five-quart 
London- made rense Urn, 35s., with the newest patterns » 
to five guineas; a set of six patent-raised London-made Dis 

Covers, 18s. 6d. ; best imperial raised, 35s. 6d. set of six. ; elegant 





silver shape, 52s. 6d. set of six. 
ivory ‘able Knives, lls. per doz.; Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 3s. 6d. 
r 
” EL all Table. | Dessert. | Carvers. 
3j-inch handsome ance- 
ndle . ame } 188. doz. | 14s. doz. | 6s. 6d. pr. 
4-inch Balance- e, argest 
and best made . ‘ 20s. doz. | 168. doz. | 7s. 6d. pr. 
Ditto with Watson's ‘Albata 
Plate Handles,equal to Silver | 22s.6d.dz.| 18s. doz. | &. 6d.pr. 








Forks half the price of the above. 
C. WATSON’S handsomely [Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
pe is ue _— and families who regard economy and 
nee, J possess themeelves of this useful book, which may 
fe kad See and post-free from the above address.—Sole In- 
ventor < the celebrated Albata Plate, which is so rapidly super- 
ver. 


DAVY'S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 


N invaluable Preparation for joining broken 

China, Glass, Earthenware, Woods, Cabinet Work, and fancy 
articles of every ription, with extreme strength and neatness 
remarkable for the creat facili of using it. As there are severa! 
disgraceful imitations of the Diamond Cement, the Public can 
avoid failure and disappointment only by strict caution in pur- 
chasing none witheu’ = Gace “E. DAVY ” on the wrapper. 
Nothing was ever sol the name of Diamond Cement previous 
to his invention. N. 5. Nieectenened at Barclay and Son's, 95, 
Farringdon Street (removed from 390. Strand). Price One Shil- 
— per Bottle. 








ATIONAL BATHS 218. High Sietbern, 


—The whole of this Establishment is now open for the Sea- 
a comprisi ‘he Te acne Eel opening Beth. | 110 feet by 50 feet, and 
the Cold ‘Plunging 


hilling. Private Baths 
for Ladies and Gentlemen at 2s.; and an extensive 


Tepid Swim- 
ming Bath for the Working Classes at Fourpence each. Open from 
5 a.m. till 10 >a 


LAUDET’S DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 


o. TRAITS, al Adcieite Gallery, Lan 
oe. got tirvugh te hour, house, 


; ree ordzniasion, fo ine ich at Ertablishne 

r 
By vous, thie art has arrived af uch 
present ane = ene 


Es reat im 
P mS durin tantaneous, an 
‘or pe nstan 
&® most faithful 1 likenene. Mr. Cinwher athende dail 


engages to furnish } nose but piosing : receenbianeee- rene ats 
in a large and con room constructed for the purpose. 


a a ee a nelle 
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PEN AND INK SKETCHES IN LONDON. 


No. 2. 
THE JOURNALIST. 


THe man who marries is generally pretty well aware of the con- 
sequences. He has got a wife, and may presume a family. Bonnets 
and dresses— shoes and school-bills — house-rent and servants of all 
work and no character—the day of washing and the night of nursing— 
are familiar to him from tradition, if not from memory. A “ jealous 
wife” he has seen at the play, and many a broad farce and multitu- 
dinous roar of laughter have exhibited and accompanied in his 
presence the various and anxious dilemmas of the husband and the 
father. 

But the man, who undertakes to produce every week a journal for 
the public edification and amusement, generally jumps into that 
perilous ditch in the dark, with but slight knowledge of the dangers 
that environ, and the difficulties that beset, every hour of his future 
life. 

To him farewell, for ever, all enjoyment of books, the delights of 
literature, and the dreamy raptures of poetry; to him the garden of 
learning henceforth brings neither sunshine nor flowers. Every page 
to him is “copy,” and every passage, however beautiful, shadowed 
o'er with the sickly hue of “ criticism.” 

The rolling stone that gathers no moss —the Indian bird with 
painted plumage, but with songless throat —the theatrical critic think- 
ing of to-morrow’s half-column, while all around him are shouting 
with laughter or drowned in tears — are types of the melancholy man, 
who, yesterday a lover of literature, has to-day become an editor. 

“ Tf you please, Sir, Mr. says, will you write us a poem,” is 
the demand made upon him —“ for he must ‘ make up’ the journal, and 
wants a column.” 

As if he were a tailor with yards of verses by his side, to smooth, 
cut down, and stitch up into shape and length as required, to time by 
his customers. 

“ T have brought you this book, Sir, for notice.” 

He takes it up, reads the title, glances over the preface, and runs 





| his eye down a few pages, then audibly ejaculates “ rubbish!” 


“ I beg your pardon, Sir, it cannot be rubbish, for Mr. 





, the 


| bookseller, has given a two guinea advertisement of it!” And can it 
| be for such sordid motives that he has sold that jewel of his soul—his 


judgment ? 

To be a minister of state, and read all his letters without the salary 
or the patronage — to be an amateur actor and learn a hundred pages 
of dialogue, yet find your own dresses — to lend your umbrella, and 
walk about without it on a rainy day—in a new hat—to pay a visit to 


| the girl of your heart, who lives in Portland New Town —are situations 
| something about equal to becoming the editor of a weekly journal. 


And then the “ advice gratis” you receive — and which every one 


| thinks himself qualified to give you— not to mention the anxious friends 


who assure you that you will be ruined. 
Your would-be contributors too — they are such pleasant fellows — 
they volunteer so much, and you despise their merits if you do not 


_ insert their article, and damn your periodical with their dulness. 


And the man who comes every half hour to enquire, “‘ How does it 


| sell?" —ready to reply to either alternative —“ Ah! I thought so.” 


To say nothing of the advertisers, each of whom consider they have 

been put into the wrong place —or the publishers, each of whom 

grumbleg: that another has been supplied before him — or the per- 

petual printer’s boy ; — but here he is — 

pi There —take this, my lad, and tell Mr. 
it.” 


to make his column out 
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THE PROSCRIBED KNIGHT: 
A Legend, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF LOUISA BRACHMANN, BY 
AUGUSTUS GUEST. 


Te moon stood high above the distant mountains, and poured her 
dim and sickly rays on the dark and silent wood, which lay stretched 
at the foot of the fallen castle of Waldburg. It was midnight; when 
two travellers, whose appearance and dress bespoke them of another 
country, issued from amongst the trees, and urged their jaded steeds 
along the rough and perilous road. They came from the wars, and 
were hastening homeward. On arriving at a sudden bend in the road, 
the crumbling walls of the once stately castle lay before them, and the 
younger of the travellers instantly halted, to take a more accurate view 
of the scene, which so strikingly obtruded itself on their notice. 

“ Rudolph,” said he to his companion, as he gazed earnestly at the 
ruined castle, “those old walls, thou seest yonder, recal to my mind 
events long since past. Many scenes of joy and sorrow have they 
witnessed.” 

“ Trouble not thyself about the past, Wilhelm,” said the other, “ but 
hasten onward, man. Come; I wish I was as near my home as to 
these old owl-inhabited walls here.” 

“T care not for home,” answered Wilhelm with a sigh; “ but if I 
could have again met my father there, then ——” 

“ Nay, be not sad, my friend,” said his companion, as he observed 
him brush a tear from his eye; “ thou hast well performed every duty 
towards him, even unto death; and thy conduct deserves to be re- 
warded with the estate which your brother yet enjoys.” 

“Ah! that I gave to my brother as he was pining under sickness, 
and had a wife and children. As for myself, young and lusty as [ was, 
I was determined to carve out my own fortune in the honourable 
profession of arms.” 

“ But, methinks, thou hast not much profited by the favours of for- 
tune, Wilhelm, during thy military service; for while others were 
heaping together a store of gold, you were dissipating it with the most 
lavish hands. — For my part, I have a snug little sum, and sha’n't be 
at a loss for a goldstiich when at home.” 

“ But are they not besmeared with blood?” asked Wilhelm. “No, 
Rudolph, my little patrimony will amply satisfy my necessities.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! hear him for a conscientious warrior,” laughed 
Rudolph. “ Good luck to every one of his opinion !” 

The words of the light-hearted young soldier were scarcely uttered, 
when the attention of both was arrested by the sudden appearance of 
a pale and ghastly figure, which arose from amongst the rushes of an 
old ditch. It issued from the moist clay in a half-reclining posture, 
and appeared to be the shadow of a knight. As he ee himself 
on one arm, he cast a wild yet mournful look around him, in which 
the strangers imagined they discovered the traces of 7 sorrow 
rather than of anger or ferocity. His hair, which hung in long and 
clustering curls around his shoulders, was matted with blood, with 
which his short cloak was likewise stained. 

The two travellers stood opposite the bloody knight, but motionless 
and half petrified with fear. In a moment after, however, they saw 
advancing down the narrow path which led from the castle, the white 
and ghost-like form of a young and beautiful woman. Her features 
were extremely lovely, but an expression of sorrow over-clouded her 
brow, which excited an irresistible feeling of pity in the mind of the 
beholder ; but there was withal—her light veil floating fitfully in the 
midnight air, and her snow-white drapery gleaming in the pale and 
sickly light of the waning moon— something so chilling and unearthly 
in her presence, that the very blood of the young soldiers almost curdled 
in their veins. She still kept the path, and proceeded with quickening 
step towards the shadow of the knight, who looked wistfully towards her. 
She bent over him, and affectionately entwined her fair arms around 
his bloody form, after which, locked in each other's embrace, they sunk 
into the watery ditch. 

The travellers, after their surprise and terror had somewhat sub- 
sided, continued their journey. On arriving at the small town on that 
side of the mountain, they made many enquiries respecting the strange 
and fearful sight they had witnessed. “ That,” said the people, “ is 
the ghost of the Knight Udo, the robber-knight, who pillaged the 


country for leagues round, but at last fell in this state by the steel of iW 


the avenger. The forest is uninhabited, and no one is bold enough to 
pass that way by night.” 

“ And who is the female shadow,” asked Wilhelm, “ who so affec- 
tionately embraces the troubled ghost of the knight ?” 

“ Holy mother!” exclaimed a young girl, at the same time devoutly 
making the sign of the cross, “ what she was to the knight, God alone 
knows.” 


“ Brother,” said Wilhelm to his companion, “ I feel myself moved 
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with the deepest compassion for these poor spirits, and am resolved to 
give them rest.” 

“ But hast thou not now heard that their enormous crimes have called 
down the just vengeance of Heaven upon them; and wilt thou pre- | 
sume to interfere with its decrees? Be not rash, Wilhelm,” continued | 
Rudolph, “and keep thy compassion to be exercised on a more worthy 
object, for who can pity such hell-begotten crimes ?” 

“ Rudolph,” exclaimed he, “ ask rather if it be not a crime to con- 
demn so harshly the actions of another, without just proof? Can we, 
weak and erring creatures as we are —our best actions meriting re- 

rehension — undertake to thread the inexplicable mazes of the human 
test and trace its dark and devious paths to the secret spring of 
thought? Do not external circumstances, over which we have no 
control, often exert a powerful and unforeseen influence in determining 
us to good or evil, when the mind is so nicely balanced between duty 
and temptation, that the slightest weight destroys its equilibrium ? 
Are we not made what we are by the filthy contact of the world ? 
O Rudolph, be not so hasty to condemn ; for, as the fairest flower in 
nature droops its lovely head and falls, dried up and withered, before 
the seorching blast, so does the sacred fount, from which proceed the 
os and holiest of man's thoughts, lose its sparkling brightness, and 
come as a stagnant pool, before the pestiferous breath of the 
defamer ! 
e’en virtue 
Will sometimes bear away her outward robes 
Soiled in the wrestle with iniquity. 





And surely we can lay no such claim to god-like purity, as to set 
ourselves above our fellows, and judge them as if we were gods! Say 
as thou wilt,” he continued, “ it is my determined purpose to remain 
here, for one night at least, to see if these poor spirits may not be 
quieted.” 

a [ must then wish thee farewell, my good Wiihelm, for I am burn- 
ing with desire to reach my home. See, the very stars that twinkle 
yonder appear to beckon me there.” 

With these words the gay young soldier once more pursued his 
journey, which had been so unexpectedly interrupted; and, full of 
delight at the idea of again seeing his friends after so long an absence, 
perhaps within the short space of a few hours, the companion of his 
journey and the strange event which had detained him were alike 
soon forgotten. 


Wilhelm remained in the neighbourhood, true to the resolution he : 


had taken; and on the following night, when the moon appeared 
above the wood, he issued forth, and bent his s to the same cross- 
road in which the adventure of the preceding night had occurred, and 
there watched anxiously until the fearful hour arrived. As it ap- 
poms, however, his enthusiasm and courage began to abate, and 
is failing strength at once assured him, that he had thrown himself 
in the way of an adventure with which he was unable to contend. 
His heated imagination and disturbed fancy brought a thousand 
frightful spectacles before his eyes, and converted every bush and 
tree by which he was surrounded into some unearthly phantom, which 
threatened his immediate destruction. The mind of the boldest man 
shrinks at-the idea of contending with the spiritual occupants of 
another world, and of wrestling with those ener forms whose 
nature places them beyond the reach of mortals. With feelings such 
as these had Wilhelm contemplated the awful moment — rendered 
doubly so by long anticipation—and determined with one effort to 
renounce all further attempt at the enterprise, and flee from the un- 
holy spot for ever. He roused all his powers, and was preparing for 
a hasty retreat; but hark! the deep-toned clock now proclaims. the 
witching hour of midnight from the time-worn tower of Waldburg, 
and as the last stroke ne on the ear, and gradually dies away in 
the still and silent night, the bloody figure of the knight rises from 
the ditch, and the white-veiled shadow appears, gliding as before 
down the path which led from the ruined castle. 

A violent shudder ran through the ice-cold limbs of the young ad- 
venturer, but his courage and his compassion for the tormented 
souls in some measure overcame his terror. With determined mind 
he advanced towards the female shadow as she arrived at the cross- 


| _ road, and addressed her with a sympathising voice as follows :— 


“ Alas! poor wandering ghost, who art thou, so cruelly deprived of 


the re of the grave? And who is yonder blood-stained knight ? 
Speak’ th misfortunes have excited ae compassion.” , 

The shadow halted at the words of the young man, and spoke with 
a melancholy but subdued voice: —“ My name, when in life, was 
Una; his name was Udo; then much and unjustly defamed, but now 
more worthy of pity.” 


_ “He was, then, your betrothed, as im wi 
, » a8 you embrace him with such 
tend ilent ion ?” : : 
| a er oe :. aoe asked Wilhelm ; “ or perhaps your noble 
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The shadow, with an expression of grief, shook her head. 

“Then tell me, lovely woman, what relationship existed between 

ou?” 

The ghost was silent for some moments, as if afraid to reply : she 
then said with a tremulous voice, “He was my brother. If you desire 
to know more of our destiny, go to-morrow at noon into the vault 
under the western tower of the castle, and raise the broad stone which 
covers the rude table there; under it, you will find the history of our 
lives, which I wrote during my wretched confinement. If you can 
then pity us, and still feel a desire to assist us, hasten to give rest to 
our wandering souls. Surely a heart that possesses so much courage 
and compassion is destined to deliver us!” 

Having concluded these words, the shadow glided from the young 
stranger, to again bury herself, as in the preceding night, in the waters 
of the ditch, clasped in the embrace of her beloved brother. 

On the following morning, when the mid-day sun shone forth in all 
his’splendour, Wilhelm set out with quick steps towards the ruined castle 
of Waldburg. He ascended the rocky heights and reached the deserted 
and frowning walls, now covered with moss and lichen, and from 
whose massive sides here and there flourished in wild luxuriance fern, 
bramble, and tufts of long waving grass, which fluttered with a rustling 
noise in the gentle breeze, and save which not a sound broke upon 
the deathlike stillness which reigned around. He tarried for a moment 
to take a hurried survey of the lovely landscape spread out before him, 
which could scarcely fail to arrest the attention pn whose mind was 
at all times keenly sensible to the varied charms of nature. He entered 
the lofty portal, and after traversing the empty hall, where the heraldic 
insignia of nobility were still remaining in sad mockery at the gallant 
deeds they were designed to perpetuate, he proceeded across the silent 
court, which at length brought him to the entrance of the western tower. 
Descending a narrow winding staircase, here and there obstructed 
with heaps of rubbish, our traveller found himself in the dark and chill 
atmosphere of a vaulted subterranean cave, whose ponderous iron doors 
too truly indicated that it had been the abode of unfortunate prisoners. 
By the Tight of a lamp which he now kindled, the murky darkness of 
the cave was somewhat dispelled, and enabled him to discover the 
table of which the ghost had spoken. He removed the stone, and the 
parchment scroll which was to reveal the mystery lay before him. He 
eagerly seized it, and placing the lamp before him, seated himself at 


the table. 
(To be concluded in our next.) — 


— > 


THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 


High Life in New York. By Jonathan Slick. J. How, Fleet Street. 


Turs is the title of a series of sketches purporting to be written by Jona- 
than Slick of Connecticut, own brother to the well known Sam Slick, and 
son of Zephaniah Slick, justice of the peace, and deacon of the church over 
to Weathersfield, in the state of Connecticut. These are genuine yankee, 
and written in that broad style of original humour, which distinguished 
the letters of Major Jack Downing. As illustrations of American life and 
manners they are invaluable, and we should think that the many sly hits of 
Jonathan Slick at the fashion and pretence of New York gentility and 
Broadway haut ton, must have had a marvellous effect on our thin skinned 
transatlantic brethren. 

Jonathan is supposed to arrive in New York a raw youth, fresh from his 
father's “ umstead ;” and wishing to write home he inserts his letters in the 
New York Express “to save postage.” This ingenious method of commu- 
nication proves of great profit and advantage to him. The editors engage 
him to continue his communications, which are found to be exceedingly hu- 
morous, and he becomes at once, unknowingly, the greatest literary lion of 
the day. 

We will pass over his self-introduction to his cousin Mr. Beebe, a New 
York merchant, and at once exhibit him at a fashionable “ swarry.” 


A NEW YORK EVENING PARTY. 

I went intothe room. By the living beker, I never see anything like it! It was enough 
to dazzle one’s eyes ; the two doors were slid back into the partition, and it seemed like one 
great ball room ; and, besides that, there were two great winders at the further eend, that 
opened into a place that seemed kinder like a garden. I didn't know-what to make of it, 


for it was,chuck full of posies that looked as bright and as green as if it was the fourth of ° 


July, and = it was a freezing like a thing out of doors. I went down the room and 
stuck my head through the winder, and, as true as I live, it was a little room all full of 
bushes and roses sot up on benches ; it had a glass ruff, and the sides were one allfired great 
winder, with little vines a hanging down over it, and a great tree chuck full of something 
that looked like oranges, a standing up agin it. There were five or six cages full of little 
yaller birds a hanging among the bushes, and right back of the tree stuck over with oranges, 
stood a marble woman a holding up a bunch of s cut out of marble, with a lot of 
leaves twisted round it as nateral as could be. It was awful harnsome; but I swam 
frie didn’t make me feel streaked to look at her a standing there the bushes, for she 
hadn't the least rag of eee Se, and it raly was enough to make a feller blush to see her 
a holding the grapes over her , as if she wanted to make people look at her. “ 
Arter I'd stole another sly look at the orange tree and the swarry, I jest stuck my hands 
in my pockets as well as I could, considering they were so tight, and st out one foot 
leaned back agin the winder frame and looked around the room. A hot sweltering sun in 
dog days could not have been brighter than everything was. There were two 
hung ny eens from the middle of both rooms, By hundreds and hundreds 
glass a nging all over them ; and they were st 
burning b ing, till they looked a heap of ice and snow hung up to melt in a fire. 
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Both the mantel shelves were kivered over with them things that I told you about that looked 
so much like gold ; some on ’em were lamps, and some had great white candles stuck into 
them ; and there were lots on lots of flowers set in among them that smelt as sweet as new 
hay, and such a shining and glistening I never did ‘see. The best on it all was, that the 
whopping looking-glasses on both eends the rooms made them seem twice as long, and as 
if they had a great many more things in them than they raly had. There were two round 
tables made out of some kind of cloudy stun, about as large as marm's cherry-wood tea- 
table, a standing at both eends of the rooms, all kivered over with leetle picters and all 
sorts of play-things, besides heaps of books with morocco backs and sprigged off with gold, 
all lying among them every which way, as if somebody had been in a hurry, and had pitched 
them on the tables without staying to pile them up. 


Besides all that, they had brought in a whole heap more of them footstools that I told | 


you about, and they had put square kind of back pillows all tossled off and kivered over 
with flowers at the eends of the two settees, besides a good many other things that I haint 
time to write about. ‘ Wal,” sez I to myself, “ if Cousin Beebe don’t take the shine off 


these New Yorkers, in his party I lose my guess ; but I wonder where on arth he contrives | 


to raise money to do it with these hard times, for all this must have cost him a few, /I'm 


sartin.”’ 
+. . oe * . 


When I went in the rooms were brim full of people, and I was eenamost scared to death. 


I unbuttoned my coat and pulled‘up my dicky a leetle, besides giving my hair a brush — | 


and then I went in with my head straight up, and my new fur hat in my hand; jest as I 
used] to go in the singers’ seat there, in Weat ersfield. Think, sez I, I'll jest let em know 
that I haint been to dancing school for nothing. So I held my hat a Jeetle afore me by the 
rim, and I made a genteel bow, first to one side and then to t’other. Arter that, I went and 
sot down on one of the settees, and I looked round for cousin Mary, for I felt kinder awk’ard ; 
and I hadn't the least idee that she wouldn’t have cum up, as she used to in Weathersfield, 
and put out her hand and ask me if she should take my hat. But there I sot with it between 
my hands, a fingering it over as if it had been a hot potater, and she never cum near me. 
I hott dreadfully, for there was a lot of harnsome gals a staring at me, and __—— up 
their purty leetle mouths, as if they would a gin the world to larf right out. Arter a minit 
cousin John cum up to me. 


I hado’t looked round much when I cum in before, for somehow my head didn’t feel | 
steddy ; but arter cousin John cum and spoke to me, I didn’t seem to mind it, so I jest | 


looked round as bold as could be. I declare I never did see any body dressed out as cousin 
Mary was. She had on a frock of shining satin, with harnsome pink sprigs all over it, and 
there was a great wide ruffle round the bottom, made out of something that looked as white 
and thin as a gal’s veil the day arter she’s married; and that was hitched up on one side 
half way to her waist, with a pink rose, made out of ribbon with long eends, that fell down 
eenamost to the floor. A heap of some kind of shiney thin stuff was ruffled round her 
bosom, and hung down round her arms, for her frock sleeves were short, and made like a 


little gal’s ; and she had on a pair of white gloves, with tops to "em, that cum eenamost to | 


her elbows. One on ‘em was fastened round her wrist with a wide piece of gold, and t’other 


she let slip down so as to show her arm, which was plaguey white, or else I suppose she | 


would not have let folks see it. | 

I looked at her purty earnestly, I can tell you, and I do think she would have been a 
critter that John might be proud of, if it warn’t for that stuck up way which she’s got 
since she cum down here to York. She don’t du nothing on arth nateral, and as she did 
when she was a gal in Connecticut. Instead of standing up straight, and speaking to her 
company as if she was glad to see them, she stood with one foot stuck out and her hands 
jest crossed afore her, and kinder stooping for'ard, as if she couldn't but jest stand alone; I 
never see a critter’s back stuck up as her’s was. I raly thought she was a getting the rickets, 
and I felt so anxious about it that I turned to cousin Beebe, afore I went up to speak toher, 
and sez I, a sort of low — 

“ Cousin Jobn, how did your wife hurt her back so? I declare it makes me feel awfully 
to see what a great hump she’s got a growing since she cum away from Connecticut!" 

With that cousin John looked at her, and larfed a little, but I could see he didn’t feel jest 
right, and arter a minit he said, sez he, 

“ Hash, cousin, you must not speak so loud ; it’s true Mary has put on rather too much 
bustle, but it’s the fashion you see.” I locked round, and as true as you live there warn’t 
a gal in the room that hadn’t her back a sticking out jest the same way. Such a set of 
ae critters I never did put my eyes on, and yit they all stood about a smiling and 
a talking tothe fellers as if nothing ailed hom, poor things! I never see a set of folks dressed 
out so much, and so awfully stuck up as theg were. Some of the gals had feathers in their 
hair, and some had flowers, or gold chains, twisted among their curls, and I didn’t see ene 
there that wasn't dressed up in her silks and satins as crank as could be. As for the mén, 
T I should have haw-hawed right out a larfin to see some of ‘em; there was one 
chap that stood a taibing to Miss Beebe with his hair parted from the of his head down 
each gide of his face, and it hang down behind all over his coat collar, like a young gal’s 
jest Before she begins to wear a comb ; and there was two bunches of hair stuck out on his 
upper lip right under his nose, like a cat's whiskers when she begins to get her back up. 

ivery time_he spoke, the hair kinder riz up and moved about till it was enough to make a 
feller crawl all over to look at him. Think, sez I, if it wouldn’t be fun to see that varmint 
try toeat. If he didn’t get his victuals tangled up in that bunch of hair, he must know how 
to aim allfired straight with his knife and folk. 

When I cum to look round, there were more than adozen chaps, raie dandy-looking 
fellers, with their-lips bristled out‘in the same way. Think, sez 1, there aresome men that 
would be hogs if they only had brustles, as we say in?Connecticut ; but these c needn't 
keep out of the gutters for want of them, they are ready for sarvice any time. There were 
two or three ruther good-looking chaps, that didn’t let the hair grow on their upper lips, 
but it come up in a pint like a letter A from the tip of the chins eenamost to their m . 
These fellows had great hairy whiskers that made them look as if they had run all to head, 
like-a seed onion. [ swanny, I never did see such a set of infarnal looking coots in all my 
life —a tribe of ribbed nosed babboons would have looked ten times as much like men ; and 
yet they didn’t seem the least bit ashamed of themgelves, but strutted round among the gals 
as large as life, showing off with their white gloves on and white cambric handkerchers, 
that I s’pose they borrowed from their sisters, stuck into their pockets. * * * #* 
* * Jest that minita tall, harnsome young feller cum up tu us, and Miss Beebe turned 
tu him and spoke softly, with her.eyes half shet, jest as if she was a dying off, and she asked 
him if he wouldn’t sing. With that he puckered up his mouth and sald he couldn’t, cause 
he'd got such a bad,cold ; but any body that had his‘eye teeth cut. might have seen that he onl 
wanted her tu coax him. A lot of young gais crowded round, and began tu put the so’ 
sodder over him, ‘“ Ohdu — now pray do,” sez one, and the rest on ’em took it up, till the 
= feller he didn’t know which eend his head was on. So he sot down, and flung back his 

ead, with his eyes half shet, and he tu sing. I swanny, it eenamost made the tears 
cum into my eyes tu hear him, it was rale ginuine music’; but the very minit he begun, the 
rome gals that had been a teasing him so tu sing, went on a talking and a larfin, as if he 

n't done what they wanted. I raly felt sorry for the feller ; yit he *t seem tu mind it, 
but sung away as if everybody was a listening. 

I was talking with a rare peeler of a gal, with two of the brightest black eyes that I ever 
see, when somebody struck up a tune on the pianner-forty,"and two or three couple got onto 
the floor as if they wanted tu dance. 
in a ou dance quadrills, Mr. Slick ?’* sez the black eyed gal, as if she wanted me tu ask 

r tu dance. 

“* Wal, I don’t know,” sez I, “ I never tried them kind of things; but I ruther guess I 
can, if you’ll show me how. 

With that, I took the tip eend of her white exe between the fingers of my yaller one, and 
went with her into the middle of theroom. I didn’t know what they were a going tu dance, 
but I warn’t much afeard, anyhow — for there warn’t a chap in all Weathersfield could beat 
me at a double shuflle, or could cut so neat a pigeon-wing without music, as | could. Wal, 
the music begun, and one of the fellers that had the hair on his lip, begun tu slide about with 
his eyes half shet, and his hands a hanging down, and looking as doleful as if he’d jest come 
away froui a funeral. Did you ever see a duck swim a mili-dam, or a hen turning up its 

whenjit’s a drinking ? ‘Ifyou have, you can git some idee how the lazy coot dantal. I 

t I should go off the handle tu see him, but the gals all stuck out their little feet, and 
jest in the same way. Think, sez I, when it comes my turn, I’!l give you a 

Specimen of ginuine dancing. I only wish I'd thought tu put a little loose change in 

my pocket tu jingle, if it was ony just to show how well Thee step. Ayoung lady with her 
hair twisted l up with little white Bowers, balanced up tu me, jest as you've seen a bird 
walk, and then it come my turn. I took two steps for’ard, and then I cut a peeler of a 











| 





pigeon-wing, and ended off with a little touch of the double shuffle, but my trousers was so 
plaguy tight that I couldn’t make my legs rale limber, all I could du; besides, the music 
warn’t much more like a dancing tune than Greenbank or Old Hundred. At last I went up 
tu the gal that was playing, and sez I — 

** Look a here — jest give us something lively — Yankee Doodle, or Money’ Muss, or the 
Irish Washerwoman, or Paddy Carey. I aint a going tu twist and pucker round in this 


way!” 

With that the young fellers with the hair lips begun tu push their cambric handkerchers 
into their mouths, and the young gals puckered up their mouths as if I'd done something tu 
poke fun at. But instid of sneaking off, and letting the stuck-up varmints think they'd 
scared me so that I darsn’t dance, I felt my dander a getting up,and sez I to myself, “ I 
guess I'll let "em see that I warn’t brought up in the woods to be scared at owls, any how ;" 
so I jest turned to the black eyed girl that was my partner, and sez I, 

“ Cum now, Miss, fet us show them how it’s done,”’ and with that I begun tu put it down 
right and left like a streak of lightning. It warn’t more than two minits afore | heard the 
gals a’talking tu each other, anda caine, ** How odd — how strange — quite the eccentricity 
of genius — these;literary lions never do anything as other people do ! — I don’t wonder Miss 
Beebe’s proud of him!” 

The young fellers joined in, and stopped larfin as quick as could be, the minit they begun 
tu see how the wind was a blowing up in my quarter ; and when [ finished off and led the 
black eyed gal tu one of the footstools, there was no eend to the soft sodder they all put on 
tume. Sez I tu — nothing like keeping a stiff upper lip with these stuck up fashion- 
ables, for arter all they aint more than half sartain what’s genteel and what aint. Jest then 
the music begun agin, and one of them tall hairy lipped fellers got up with a purty little gal, 
that didn’t look more than eighteen years old, and he put his white gloves on a little tighter, 
and then I'll be darned if he didn’t begin to hug her right there afore allonus. He put one 
arm round her little waist jest above the hump on her back, and he took one of her hands 
in his’n, and then she looked up into his eyes and he looked down into hers as loving as 
two puasy gats, and then they begun tu make cheeses on the carpet till you couldn’t have 
told which was which. 

T never felt my blood bile so in all my life ; it raly didn’t seem decent, and if she had been 
a relation of mine, I'll be darned tu darnation if | wouldn’t have knocked that pesky varmint 
into a cocked hat in less than no time. I'd a made him glad tu eat himself up hair and. all, 
greasy as it must a tasted, tu have got out of my way. Oh, but I was wrathy with the coot 
for a minit ! and then says | to myself, “ I don’t know as the chap’s so much tu blame arter 
all, it’s the gal's own fault; if she likes to be hugged and whirled round so afore the folks, 
the feller must be an allfired fool not to like it as much as she does; but, thinks I, if the gal 
means to git married, her bread will be all dough agin, arter this, for no decent honest man 
would want to marry a gal arter he'd seen her tousled about afore fifty people, by such a 
shote as that chap is.” 

As soon as the two critters sot down, the fellers and the gals all.locked arms and begun to 
stream out of the room. I thought I might as well see where they were a going, so | jest 
crooked my arm, and the black eyed gal put hers through it, and out we went into the entry 
way toa room farther back, where all the company was standing about round a table sot 
with everything good on arth thata feller ever thought of eating. I thought the table, when 
I eat dinner at cousin John’s took the shine off from everything that I'd ever seen afore in 
my life, but it warn’t a circumstance to this. There was no eend to the silver dishes and 
baskets all sot out with flowers, and a running over with bunches of white grapes and 
oranges, and every thing else good that ever grew on arth; and there were more than half 
a dozen little steeples, all made out of red and white sugar candy, hung over with flowers, 
and curlecued about with little sugar images, and sich lots of cake, and presarves, and Jelly, 
and things that I'd never seen afore in my life. Everything glittered and shone so, it fairly 
took away my appetite. There was another little table kivered over with decanters, and 
with a lot of them cider bottles that I’ve told you about, standing on it; but I kept 
purty clear of that, I can tell you. Cousin Beebe cum to me with one of 'em in his hand, 
and sez he, sort of larfin, 

* Come, cousin Slick, take a glass.” 

bs oe I, “ No, if you’d just as livs, I'd a little ruther not, your York cider don’t agree 
with me.”’ 

“ Oh,” sez he, “ it’s only sham pain, try a little.” 

“ I'm jest as much obliged to you, but I'd a little ruther not, it warn't sham pain that I 
had in my head the day arter I drunk it before, I can tell you.” 

With that cousin Beebe larfed, and sez he, ‘“* You must be gallant, and help Miss Miles, 
she hasn't got no refreshments yit.”" | looked toward the black eyed gal, and sure enough, 
here shé stood’as mute as could be, looking on, while all the rest was aeating. I went up 
to her and I made her a bow, aud sez I, 

“* Miss Miles, what will you.take ? arter you is manners for me; and | begin to feel a 
little as if I should like a bite.” 

I could see that tarnal purty mouth of herp in to tremble, as if it wanted to say some- 
thing funny, but she looked in my face, and sez she, 

“ Tl take a little blue monge, if you please.” I didn’t know what she could mean, but 
there was some stuff in some little blue glasses, that looked as much like soap suds as any- 
thing else, and I took one of ‘em out of the silver thing that it stood in, and I jest stirred it 
up a little with the spoon, afore I give it to her. I don’t know what on arth become of the 
blue monge, but I hadn’t more than touched it when off it went, and left the glass cenajest 
empty. iss Miles larfed a little, and sez she, 

= _— yous the syllabab will do jest as well. A few grapes, and a trifle of that jelly, if 
ou please, 

a: ut,” sez I, holding the glass, and a lookin down on the carpet and over my new 
trousers, “‘ where on arth can that monge have gone tu! I bope there aint none of it got on 
tu your silk frovk, Miss Miles.” 

* Oh, no,” sez she, “* don’t mind it, the grapes will do jest as well.” f 

I took up a plate and gave her a great whopping bunch from off one of the dishes, and then 
I made another bow, and, sez [— 

“* Anything else, Miss Miles ? I'd do anything on arth to oblige you.” ; 

She twisted up that plump little mouth of hern in one of the handsomest smiles I ever see, 
= sez she, “ I'll take that rose bud that dropped from the grape basket when you took 

ese out.” 

I swan, but she looked plaguy harnsome, I couldn't but jest heep from staring right in her 
face all the time. 1 felt my heart a floundering about, like a pullet with its neck twisted, 
when she said this; and I took up the rose bud between the fingers of my yaller gloves, and 
I straps back and made as genteel a bow as I could, considering I hada’t room to square 
my elbows, and, sez I~ 

* I hope you'll keep that ere to remember me by.” 

She gave me another of them tarnation bright smiles, and 
and sez she, kinder Jarfin a little — 

” What shall I give you Mr. Slick ! This myrtle sprig, it'll keep green longer than your 

rose. 

* Mo thank you,” sez I, a looking at her.as killing as could be. “ I'll take it; but Idon’t 
ing to make me remember you.” 

I ki expected that she'd have blushed a little when I said that; but somehow these 

city gals dort color up very easy. She smiled agin, and sez she — , 

“* Well, Mr. Stick, you must call, and see how well your rose keeps with me. Mrs Beebe 
will come with 7 any time.” 

Sez I, “ But | aint sartin as you'll be glad to see me, you must have a great many beaus, 
and I may be in the way.” 

She was a going to answer me, but just then that tarnal varmint with the hair come up 
with a plate in his hand, and sez he — 

* Let me help you tu a jelly, Miss Miles.” 

I could have knocked the ¢ritter into the middle of next week, I was so tarnal mad ; but 
there he stood a bowing and a smiling, through his hair lip like an etarnal monkey that had 

ot the stomach ache, and I eou'dn’t get a word in edge ways. 1! couldn’t eat a morsel, bat 
T took up one of the cider bottles without a thinking what 1 was a doing, and 1 druok two 
glasses right off, and arter that I felt a little better; but I'll be darned if it didn’t make me 
grit my teeth tu see that stuck-up coot work his arm as if he warnted tu go into t’other room 
with Miss Miles. She looked round as if to see where I was, and then | went right straight 
up, and sez I tu him — 

“ Arter me is manners for you.” 

With that I took her little hand in my yaller glove, and I put it into my arm as genteel as 
could be, and walked streight into t’other room with her. She sot down on one of the 


she stuck the rose in her bosom, 
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settees, and I je nae one of the footstools close up to her, and there we both sot as so- 

clatsle as could be till the folks all come back agin. Arter that I had to git up and give a 

mle-looking gal my seat; but I kept a standing up by the ecend of the settee, till Cousin 
come up tu me, and, sez he — 

“ Cousin Silck, jest step this way a minit.” * * * * When we went into the room, there 
warn’t scarce any of the party left.” I stood by one of the doors till I saw Miss Miles cum 
down with ber purty face half buried up in a great silk hood—so I jest went with her to the 
door, and there stood a carriage with a nigger a standing by the door — so I jest took hold 
of her hand and helped her to git in; arter that I felt so lonesome, I bid Cousin Mary 
good night and made tracks for my office. — Your loving son, JoNATHAN Stick. 


Jonathan Slick's too “ susceptible heart ” is carried off by Miss Miles ; and 
after a sleepless night, he sets out to call upon her the morning after the 
“ swarry.” We are here let into the secret of the jealousy entertained of 
foreigners by the rale Yankees. 


Miss Miles lives clear up to the further eend of Broadway, so I took a short cut across the 
Park, and went along by the Astor House. A lot of dandyfied looking chaps stood on the 
steps a staring at the harnsome gals as they went by, all furbelowed and finefied out like a 
stream of garden flowers all in full blow. They may talk about England and France and 
Garmany, as well as all the other big places that a feller can pint out on the map ; but, for 
my part, I don’t believe there is a place on arth where the wimmen dress 80 allfired costly 
as they du here in York. It raly is enough to make a feller grit his teeth to see the harn- 
some critters sideling and curchying along the stun walks, wrapped up in silks and satins 
and velvets, and all sorts of feathers, as long as them that Captain Jones wore in his training 
cap, as if it only wanted a fiddler to set them all a dancing, when their husbands are out a 
shianing and working themselves to death to keep their notes from being sued by the law- 
yers. It don't seem right, but yit they do look tarna) killing in their furbelows — it’s of no 
use denying that. 

But one thing did raise my dander a leetle as I went along, that’s a fact. Any body that 
had half an eve could see that all the young gals were possessed after them foreign cha’ 
with the brastles and whiskers. Every once in a while, one of the indecent varmints would 
come along with his head twisted round under some purty woman’s bonnet, talking as soft 
and mealy-mouthed as could be, like an old grey cat mewing round a bird cage; and the 
gals seemed all in a twitter, they were so tickled, and screwed up their mouths, and smiled 
to show their teeth, and looked as proud as ks of the etarnal impudent critters. I'll 
be darned | if I don’t believe every one of them ch are barbers or chair-makers when 
they are to hum, and hearing what a chance the York gals give every kind of animals that 
come from foreign parts, and how they begin to oon ae their noses at a rale trae born 
American, whenever they can git a chance to make fools of themselves with them hairy 
Hpp'd fellers, they've come over here to York to court the qt git 4 new crop of hair 
to n bisness with when they git hum agin. Think sez I, it wouldn’t be a bad joke some- 
time about six months arter this, ifsome of them same gals that don't think nothing of 
chasing arter them fellers, should buy his whiskers and all the rest on ‘em that they fall in 
love with stuffed into a footstool, sich as I saw at Miss Beebe’s. Stranger things than that 


has roe afore now, I reckon. 

It raly made me feel bad to see tall, harnsome-looking fellers, ginuine Americans, with 
revolutionary blood in their hearts, a standing on the tavern steps, and a walking all alone up 
and down the streets as melancholy as mice in an empty mill,while their own wimmen folks, 
that ought to feel ashamed of themselves, were a talking and smiling and giggling with that 
pack of varmints. It made my blood bile to see it, I can tell you. 

You wont think it exactly like a Christian to runon as I du about them fellers, I’m afeard ; 
but the truth of it is, | do hate ‘em like pison. If I owned a caravan of living animals, darn 
me, if | wouldn't catch some on ‘em for specimens, and cage ‘em up for a show. They 
wouldn't be a strutting up Broadway, and a showing themselves for nothing much longer, 
l can tell them that! They talk about Yankee speculations, I reckon this would be a prime 
one — wouldn't it? If a feller could only git a good trap made, there wouldn't be no diffi- 
culty but we could find purty gals —them that live in fine houses and hold up their heads as 
if they were queens too— that would be willing enough to let you use them for bait. 

You wont be surprised that 1 am wrathy about them chaps, when I tell you how I was 
struck up jest arter | went by the Astor House. 1 was thinking about one thing or another, 
when all to once I lifted = and there was Miss Miles a coming toward me looking as 
iresh and harnsome as a full blown butter-cup; and close to her side, that Count with the 
crabbed name, that I saw at Miss Beebe's, was a twistifying himself along, with his head 
bent sideways till the great long white feather that she wore in her bonnet all but swept 
across his eyes. I eenamost felt as if 1 should holler out, and I raly believe I should have 
boo hoved right out in the street if I hadn't been so alifired wrathy at the sight of him. Oh! 
but my Yankee grit did rise 1 — I dag my hands down in my trousers’ pocket, and walked 
right straight up to them a grinning like a byena, for I was detarmined to let them see that 
I didn't care a how much walked together. They were so busy twisting their 
heads about and a looking soft sodder at each other, that they didn’t see me till I stood right 
afore them, as stiff as an iron crowbar, with my head up straight, and one foot stuck out 
a ard, as an independent and true born Yankee ought to do when he sees himself imposed 


This little affaire du caeur is ended by an abrupt call, which Mr. Jonathan 
Slick makes on the lady too early in the morning, his finding her in her 
dressing-room, in a very dégagé costume, her ringlets hanging up over the 
looking-glass, three of her white teeth in a tumbler, and all her paddings and 
fittings-up fully disclosed. We have given our readers, in the extracts we have 
made, a slight taste of the quality of the writer. Here is satire without bitter- 
ness, and humour without vulgarity. We may, in a future number, return to 
Jonathan Slick, and let him narrate, in his own words, his interview with 
Fanny Elsler, and his impressions of her dancing, which comprise the richest 
description of a ballet that we have ever met with. 

We cannot, however, in justice to Jonathan, let him go for a week without 
giving him the advantag* of a perusal of the following by the fairer portion 
of our readers, He is speaking of New Year's day in New York, on which 
it is the eustom for the gentlemen to call on all the ladies of their acquaint- 
ance, the ladies sitting at home in formal state to receive their visitors with 
cake, wine, and sweetmeats, 


This New Year's day here in York is sartinly as good as a show, —such lots of gals as a 
ee gone, and such lots of good living ; but give me a ‘I'hanksgiving dinner yit afore a 
ew Year's,—a good turkey with plenty of gravy and tatur. Iswanny, how ! wish I'd 
been a eating them th instead of this heap of ta’ cake and sugar things! I shan't feel 
right agin tn — m sure on it. 
guess you Weathersfield tee-totalists would a stared some tu see how the young ch 
begua tu make fence along the stun-side walks towards night ; some on ’em were wulty 
over ei bay, L can tel 72: I went to see lots of women and gals, and cousin Mary 
omeet es rest, and arter f got back to my office, I couldn't get one wink of sleep. My 
— as chuck full of gals all night,— such a whirring and burring as there was in'my upper 
you poner did know ps every time I shet my eyes, the e seemed chuck full of 
Crasy 8 thlaking ‘over al T'd domes Gut the last teisge ea ot eta oat are 
; ing that got into m n jest afore 

to sleep, was the real lady and my pussey hernia Tan wite. » iaetaehs 
night. on’t think dough-nuts or 
set well on the Gomees, pat I don’t think seeing so many gals set well on my 
oe on over-ish sort of a feeling in a young feller when he's been a 
An a comes hum apd cuddles up in bed at night. When he 
— 7 and his heart, as 1 had Judy White, he’s as quiet as a 
on sort @ settled: but arter he’s been a roving over the world as | am 
natur ae rily, and there's nothing that sticks in it except the dregs, the 


is somewhat like getting drunk, the more a feller loves the more he wants 
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tu, —and when the heart gits a going, pitty pat, pitty pat, there is such a ewell, that it 
busts up all the strings, so that it can’t hold the Leni bas at all. When Judy White fust 
took hold a my arm, ve the coat sleeve a rale hearty smack, where her hand had lain, 
and that coat I raly did love better than any other I ever had on; but I never think the 
better of my yaller gloves for shaking the hands of all the gals in York. I’ve only got Miss 
Miles out of my head, to git a thousand new shinin facesin. Lord knows what'll become 
of me, Par, if po on to 
When a feller is made any thing on by’em he must have been t up under 

preaching in Weathersfield to stand it here in York. I feel as if I shouldn’t be for 
much afore oe the way [am going on, but to scoot up and down Proadway like 
aa ere a to hang round gals’ winders, with fifes, and bassoons, and drums, and 

8 at night. 

I can’t look full into a purty gal’s face all a flashing so, without being kind a dazzled and 
scorched. It warms me up in this cold weather, and kindles such a touse in my heart, that 
the blood runs through it as hot as if it had scooted through a steamboat pipe. And then 
the allfired crittters have so many sly ways of coming over a feller, that I don’t think much 
of aman who can see their purty months tremble, and not feel his tremble tu. If they 
sidle up, | can’t help sidling too, if I died ; and when them black eyes fall flash on me, J 
wilt right down under'em as cut grass in Weathersfield on a hot summer day. Itis natur 
all this, and I can’t help it no how. 

But you know, Par, I was broughtup under good preaching, and I go now to Dr. Spring’s 
py | always as straight as Sunday comes round, and twice a day. If wimmen do snarl 
up a feller’s heart strings, though they keep him fout of other] scrapes, anybody will tell 
you that. A man that is In love a leetle is not always’a renee into rum-holes, and other 
such places. He don’t goa gambling, and isn’t a sneakin round nights. 

Love, according to my notion on it, is a good anchor for us on this ’ere voyage of life! 
~ it brings us up so all a standing when we put on too much sail. It puts mein mind, now 
I think on it, of our cruise through Hell Gate in Captin Doolittle’s sloop ; for jest as the 
tide and the wind was a carrying us on the rocks, we dropt anchor and kept off. I look on 
the uses of women purty much as I look on the freshet that in the spring brings down the 
Connecticut the rale rich soil for the meadows in Weathersfield. They make a deal 
of splutter and fuss in their spring time, with their rustles, and their ribbons, and their 
fooleries, | know ; but when they light on a feller for good, they are the rale onion patches 
of his existence. Put us together, and the soil will grow anything; but keep us apart, and 
we are all thistles and nettles, 


THE LAST NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


By Ignatius Pallme. London: J. Madden and Co., 
Leadenhall Street 


Korporay, one of the most southern provinces under the government of 
the Viceroy of Egypt, extends in the north from Haraza to Kodero, in the 
south from the Nuba mountains, and eastwards from Caccia to the Shilluk 
or Shillook mountains, about four degrees of longitude. The desert of 
Dongola forms its northern border, that of Darfar its western limit. 


Towards the south, no definite confines ean be described, as the extent of 
these dominions increases or decreases accordingly as the inhabitants of this 
part of the country become tributary, either by their own free-will, or are 
rendered subjects by force, as occasionally oecurs, and subsequently free 
themselves from the yoke. On this account the present government has 
divided the country into five districts, and regards Kodero, and the free 
heathen Nuba, as its southern border. Kordofan has no townsbips on the 
Bahr-Abiad, or White Nile, for the village nearest to this river is situate at 
a distance of about four hours’ march from its banks. The Nomadic tiibes, 
inhabiting the western shore, belong to the realms of Sennaar, and are en- 
tirely distinct from the natives of Kordofan; the Bakara-Kubbabeesh only, 
a Nomadic tribe, also, frequently drive their herds to the borders of the 
White River for pasturage. ‘The five districts are’ named severally Korei, 
Bara, Ketshmar, Abou-Haraz, and Dayara. Each of them is governed by 
a Casheff, or captain of the district, who is at the same time captain in a 
regiment of the line, Taking a general view of Kordofan, it may be said to 
consist chiefly of a cluster of small and large oases, which are not far distant 
from each other, as in the Great Desert. ‘The soil is sandy throughout, and 
the country is rather flat than mountainous.- In the vicinity of Haraza, 
however, a chain of mountains arises, shelving off towards the White River ; 
while the mountains in the interior are inconsiderable, several of which may 
be seen towards the south and south-east. The soil is, on the whole, very 
fertile ; for, with the commencement of the rainy season, vegetation springs 
up from the earth as if by magic, and nature then shows herself in her full 
vigour and pomp ; balsamic odours, which act almost intoxieatingly on the 
senses, are everywhere breathed forth, and the traveller might imagine him- 
self transplanted into the fairy gardens of the Arabian Nights’ Tales. 


Ignatius Palime, a Bobemian by birth (says the translator of this book), undertook the 
journey to Kordofan, on commission, for a mercantile establishment at Cairo, in the h 
of discovering new channels of traffic with Central Africa. In the pursuit of his object, he 
sojourned longer in the country than any Euro) before him. The information he furnishes 
respecting the present state of this province of Egypt in particular, and of the Belled Soudan 
in general, may, therefore, be considered the most authentic in existence at the present 
time. That few travellers have visited these countries, and subjected the information they 
were enabied to collect to print, may be deduced from the facts, that scarcely one-half of the 
places mentioned in the work before us are to be found on the most recent maps. 


In the unassuming preface of the author he thus modestly describes the 
origin and motives of his arduous undertaking : — 


Towards the close of the year 1837 I undertook, at the request of a friend, a journey into 
the most distant portion of the countries under the government of the Viceroy of Egypt, in 
order to collect information referring to commerce, but more es ly with the of 
convincing myself whether trade might be carried on with these countries directly, instead 
of through the interm of agents, in whose hands it had hitherto rested. The task, 
although rather arduous, was not displeasing to me, for a residence of sev >ral fn 
Egypt rendered me tolerably proficient in the Arabic language and colloqu 
and my prior travels in various parts of the Soudan had made me familiar with the habits 
of the natives, besides vanat me the acquaintance of many merchants from the more 
distant provinces. With these advantages I travelled during nfneteen months thal direc- 
tions through these countries. Whilst on my eas in any place, I noted 
down in my everything that appeared to~me ble, which I laid: before - my 
friends for their amusement on my return. Although two distinguished German travellers, 


Kordofan. 


ivilled arter the women, as I have been this new year’s day ! ' 
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| Dr. Rueppel and the Conseillier de Mines, Paveeaae’. have visited the country before me, 

their sojourn there was of such short duration, and they travelled in so much company, that 
many things must have escaped their observation, and remained hidden from them, which 
were revealed to me, who, defying every species of danger, wandered through the province 
| alone, under a variety of circumstances, sometimes accompanied by one solitary servant, 
'| and sometimes even without thus much protection. Thus I have often shared the humble 
| fare of a camel-driver in the desert, or conversed with the natives in their damp and obscure 

Tukkoli ; whilst at other times I have ee the opportunity of gaining information from 
the governor and higher officials, to whose feasts 1 was frequently invited. 

The style in which these travels are written is natural and simple, but the 
plan which the author proposed to himself, and the divisions into which he | 
has separated his work under different heads, deprive the book of much of 
that personal interest and vividness of narrative which it would otherwise 
possess. His information, however, is of a most curious nature, as will be 
seen from our extracts, and altogether the ingenuous and unassuming man- | 
ner in which he describes the many novel scenes and characters which con- 
tinually presented themselves before him in these barbarous regions, render | 
these travels in Kordofan a most desirable addition to our library of modern 
travels. 
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CONQUEST OF KORDOFAN BY MEHEMED ALI, 


Previous to the year 1821, the state of Kordofan is thus deseribed : — 


Commerce extended in all directions ; caravans brought the produce from Abyssinia, the | 
interior of Africa, and from Egypt, into the two towns of Lobeid and Bara, whence the 
greater part was again transported into other countries. Abundance might be said to a 
every where, and there was no want of any necessaries, whilst all were wealthy, and even the 
women of the less opulent inhabitants wore golden rings in their noses and ears, and many | 
even golden bracelets and silver anklets round their feet. No other metal but gold or silver 
was to be seen in the decoration of the women, and many female slaves even wore gold 
about their persons. Agriculture and cattle-breeding flourished, and there were few 
inhabitants in the country who did not, to a certain extent, devote themselves to commerce. 
The whole population, in fact, lived free from care, and was wealthy ; singing and dancing 
resounded from place to place ; in short, this was the golden age of Kordofan. 

This state of happiness was not, however, of long duration, for in the year 1821 Mehemed 
Ali sent his son-in-law, the notorious Defturdar, with a brigade of four thousand five hun- 
dred infantry and cavalry, attended by eight hundred Bedouins and eight pieces of artillery, 
to subject this country to his power. The people, apprised of his intention, prepared 
themselves to the utmost of their power for defence. ‘~The Melek Moosalem marched out 
with his troops to meet the Defturdar at Bara—a march of twelve hours from Lobeid. 
His numerous but irregular army was well provided with every species of warlike weapons, 
excepting fire-arms, which were little or not at all known in the country. The cavalry, like 
the old Numidian equestrian troops, wore a shirt of mai!, and pointed helmet without a 
vizor on their heads, and bore a double-edged sword thirty-six inches in length. The 
horses were caparisoned with plates of copper. Tice infantry were nearly naked ; armed 
simply with a shield and spear, and but a small party of them with two.edged swords 
(turbatsh), and a species of tomahawk. The battle was fierce and bloody. The men of 
Kordofan rushed with fury upon the foe, and defended their freedom with a total disregard 
of death ; even women participated in the fray. Hundreds of the combatants fell struck by 
the balls of the enemy ; the wounded placed their fingers in the wounds, unable to under- 
stand how they could have been hurt, without having been touched by a weapon, so 
ignorant were — of the use of fire-arms. Infuriated they flung their spears at the 
cannons ; and, having succeeded in capturing a gun for a short time, sought to revenge 
themselves on it for the destruction it had poured forth, by attacking it with the swords. 
The battle remained for a long time undecided. ‘The Defturdar placed himself at the head 
of his cavalry, and, although ill, would not leave the field. Several attacks were valiantly 
repulsed. ‘Che Bedouins put the Turks to the blush by their bravery ; where the battle 
raged hottest, these children of the desert were to be seen discomfiting the enemy most. 
Victory inélined sometimes to the side of the Turks, sometimes to the side of the men of 
Kordotan, but it yet remained doubtful. The Turks were sometimes sorely pushed ; a 
Sheikh, however, of the Bedouins, from the race of Gemeat, was fortunate enough to lay 
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| 
| 
Moosalem, the leader of the Kordofanese, prostrate with a pistol shot ; his death decided 
the battle. The army of Kordofan, deprived of its leader, turned and took to flight ; they 
a were pursued by the ‘T'urkish cavalry, and many of them killed on this route. Amongst the 
, | dead on the field of battle three women were even found, who had taken an active part in 
5! the fight for their freedom. On the second day after this battle, the Defturdar entered 
| Lobeid with his victorious army. The town was plundered, and nearly wholly sacked ; the 
’ | Defturdar found immeasurable treasure in this place, which this avaricious tyrant imme- 
B i diately she to himself. The country surrendered without further resistance ex- 
cepting the mountain of “ Dyre,” situated at twenty hours’ march from Lobeid, which has 
z retained its freedom to the present day. 
A 2 ANOTHER ALI PASHA. 
oO I may be permitted (says Mr. Pallme) to illustrate a few traits in the character of this 
t ruthless tyrant by narrating some of his feats; it will then become evident, that this 
flourishing country could but sink in a very short time, as the natural consequence of his 
d oppressive tyranny, and that a considerable period, must elapse before it will be able io 
a, recover itself but slightly. 
We His very servants, consisting not only of slaves but of free Arabs and Turks, a 
? they might be regarded as his executioners, stood in great awe of him, for he punished the 
Ly slightest offence of which they might be guilty with every imaginable species of cruelty. 
, L Thus it happened that one of these servants was tempted to dip his finger into a dish to 
y taste it. he Defturdar, unfortunately, observed the act. He demanded of the unhappy 
zs # man, in an ironical tone, whether the dish were sweet or sour? The servant was naturally 
nh} mute with fear. The Defturdar now ordered him to be nailed by the tongue to the door 
and his face to be smeared with honey, in order, as he expressed himself, to stimulate his 
ne # gustatory faculties. In this position the unfortunate man had to pass two full hours. It 
n- took a long time before he recovered, and a variety of remedies were required to heal his 
tongue. 
A man gave his neighbour, in a quarrel, a box on the ears; the latter brought a com. 
he laint against him before the Defturdar, ‘ With which hand didst thou strike thy neigh- 
} ur?” asked the tyrant. “* With the right,’’ answered the peasant. ‘ Well,”’ replied 
he t the Defturdar, “that thou mayst not forget it, I shall have the flesh removed from the 
1e8 *|4| palm of that hand.” This order was immediately executed. ‘* Now return to thy work,” 
jan x said the Defturdar to the sufferer, who, writhing with pain, replied: * In this state I cannot 
ent >| work.”’— “* What!” exclaimed the tyrant in a rage; “thou darest to contradict me! cut | 
ey $ his tongue out, it is rather too long!” and this operation was also immediately performed, 
the _ |# without consideration of the tortures to which he had been previously subjected. 

i The Defturdar one day observed, that some one had taken a pinch of snuff out of his box 
hb a during his absence; his suspicion lighted upon his valet; he, therefore, on a subsequent 
ne ; occasion, confined a fly in his box, and leaving it in his divan went into another room, and 

| ordered his servant to fetch something from the chamber in which he had put down the 
nto 4| box. The servant fell into tne snare, was really tempted to take a ninch, and the fly 
in a escaped without being observed. In a short time the Defturdar returned to the room, 
a é found that the fly had escaped from its confinement, and immediately asked the servant, 
ead 4 ** Who had opened the box ?” — “I, sir,”” he confidently replied ; “ I took a pinch.’’ This 
ask liberty he paid with his life: the ruffian had him flogged to death. 
; in o A negro — milk of a women for five paras, drank it, but forgot the payment; the 
ect, woman complained to the Defturdar, who happened to be in the neighbourhood. ‘“ Well,” 
bits said he, I will immediately investigate the affair,” and ordered the offending negro to be 
ore instantly brought before him. When he appeared, he asked him, if he had bought milk of 
sece that woman and not paid for it? The negro in fear denied it. The barbarian immediately 
oted ordered the abdomen of the negro to be cut open, to see whether his stomach contained the 
ay | ,milk. It was, indeed, found ; whereupon he quietly said to the woman: “ Thou art right, 
ters, these five paras, and now go thy ways.” 
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| mesticated, and whilst it was yet kept in confinement, one of the gardener’s assistants was 
guilty of some error, of which the superintendent complained to the Defturdar. 


| some of his bread into the den in 


| eat thee, but now thou hast made thine own 


2s. 
‘ 





THE LION AND THE GARDENER. 


Inzhis garden the Defturdar had a den, in which he kept a lion; the animal became gradu- 
ally so tame that he ran about at liberty in the grounds, and followed his master like a dog. 
Of this tame lion the t t made use to frighten the people who came before him — a spe- 
cies of wanton sport in which he took the greatest pleasure. If it se that no 
stranger came to visit him during the hour in which he engaged himself in his he 
ordered his attendants to _— any person they might meet on the high roads tohim. The 
invitation was sufficient in itself to frighten any one to death ; but when an unfortunate man 
in the greatest trepidation entered the garden, and in absolute fear of his life creeping along 
the earth, approached the Defturdar, he set the lion at him, and the poor fellow, of course, 
fell senseless to the ground at the sight of the wild beast. This was now his greatest de- 
light ; for, although the animal did no harm, it was sufficient to frighten the most courageous 
man to be brought in close contact with a rampant lion. Before this animal was quite do» 


In no case 
ilatory in passing judgment, he ordered the accused, without going into details, or listening 
even to the full explanation of the case, to be cast into the lion’s den. This order was imme- 
diately complied with ; the beast, however, treated the poor condemned wretch like a second 
Daniel; it not only did him no harm, but, to the astonishment of all beholders, licked his 
hands. The gardener’s assistant was not the animal’s attendant, but had occasionally thrown 
g- The noble animal had not forgotten this kindness, 
and spared his benefactor’s life. ‘The Defturdar, on hearing this, was by no means pleased ; 
but bloodthirsty as ever, and without feeling the slightest apprecistion for this act of gene- 
rosity, ordered the lion to be kept fasting during the whole of the day, and the delinquent 
to remain in confinement, thinking in the anger of ungratified rage, to force the beast to 
become the executioner of its benefactor. But even hunger could not overcome the mag- 
nanimity of the royal animal, and the poor gardener remained the whole day unhurt in the 
den with the lion. In the evening he was liberated, but the unfortunate man did not og 
escape the vengeance of the tyrant, who, meeting him one day in the , where he 
brushed up a heap of leaves, accosted him with, “ , thou art so bad that a lion will not 
rave.” Hereu he commanded him to cerry 
the dry leaves to an oven, and then to creep in himself. When this order was executed the 
tyrant had the leaves lighted, and the poor wretch expired under the most horrid tortures. 

At the feast of the Baéram all the servants and seyss, eighteen in number, went before the 
Defturdar to offer their congratulations according to custom, and at the same time 
for a pair of new shoes. “ You shall have them,” said he. He now had the farrier called, 
and commanded him to make eighteen pairs of horse-shoes to fit the feet of his servants ; 
these were ready on the next day, whereupon he ordered two shoes to be nailed to the soles 
of the feet of each of the eighteen servants without mercy. Nine of them died in a short 
time of mortification ; he then had the survivors unshod, and consigned them to the care of 
a medical man. 

Volumes might be filled with instances of tyranny of which this barbarian was guilty in 
the conquered country of Kordofan, in Sennaar, and Egypt. No single day passed with- 
out its tribute to his blood-thirsty cruelty. His power of invention of tortures for his un- 
fortunate victims was extraordinary, he was always capable of lighting upon some new 
mode of gratifying his revengeful disposition. His name will remain unforgotten for ages 
in Kordofan, Sennaar, and Egypt, and is yet an object of terror to all who hear it. Mehemed 
Ali, wearied of the complaints which daily reached him against this tyrant, at last had a 
bowl of poison presented to him. I myself saw several of the victims of his cruelty who had 
been fortunate enough to escape with their lives, but wandered about the country as cripples, 


begging their daily bread fromjtheir neighbours, deprived of their noses, ears, or tongues, or 
with their eyes put out. 


Among the habits and customs of the people of Kordofan, we find the 
following noticed — an example which we suppose is followed in our modern 


custom of a “ horsewhipping ” being sometimes looked upon as prelitninary 
to an affair of honour. 


A DUEL IN KORDOPAN. 


Among the Dongolavi, I found a very singular custom prevalent for settling their affairs 
of honour, as they are termed ; these are, generally, disputes arising from love, or jealousy, 
at which the young unmarried men have taken mortal offence ; the married, who certainly 
have better cause for duelling, never proceed to such extremities ; they are far more tolerant 
on the like occasions, and not very particular about such trifling affairs. The young men, 
on the other hand, take these things far more to heart; when, therefore, the friends have 
not been able to adjust the quarrel, a formal challenge is sent. The duel takes place in an 
open space, in presence of all their friends and comrades, who act as seconds, or rather as 
umpires. An angareb is placed in the middle of the field of battle; the two combatants 
strip, and, binding their shirts round their loins, each man places his foot close to the ed 
of the couch, the breadth of which simply separates them from each other. A whip, ie 
of one solid thong of the hide of the hippopotamus, is handed to each, and attempts to re- 
concile them are again resumed. If both parties, however, prove obstinate, or their sense 
of honour be too deeply implicated, for either to yield, the signal of battle is at last given. 
He who is entitled to the first blow, now inflicts a severe lash on the body of his adversary, 
who instantly returns the compliment, and thus the conflict is kept up, blow for blow, with 
great regularity. The head must not be struck. The manner in which they lacerate each 
other is herd frightful ; for the blows are dealt with the utmost severity, and the wea- 
pon is sufficiently formidable to cause an immense ecchymosis with the very first a — 
with the third or fourth blow the blood begins to flow most copiously. Not the slightest 
expression of pain is uttered by either party, and the umpires remain cool spectators of the 
scene. Thus the duellists persevere with their barbarous cruelty, until the one or the 
other, overcome with pain, or exhausted with fatigue, throws down his whip, whereupon 
the victor does the same, and both shake hands, in sign of mutual satisfaction. Their com- 
rades now rend the air with their exclamations of joy, and congratulate them on their re- 
conciliation ; their lacerated backs are washed with water, and the affair terminates with a 
— libation of merissa, sundry jugs of which had been provided beforehand for the 
occasion. 

HEAD-DRESS OF THE DONGOLAVI BEAUTIES. 


The women wear no covering on their heads, but roll their hair into curls, smearing 
them well with butter or oil made of sim-sim. They anoint the skin of the whole body 
with a pomatum prepared of spikenard, mahleb, and tuffer; these ingredients, rubbed 
down upon a stone, are called “ telka.”’ The oils and butter give the hair a certain gloss, 
as long as it is free from dust ; but the pomatum on the head soon becomes rancid, when it 
is impossible to remain long in proximity of one of these beauties, without offence to the 
olfactory nerves. Their eyelids are covered with powdered antimony. Women who pride 
themselves on their head-dress, and do not wish to discompose their curls, make use of a 
smal! wooden bench, about a span in height, and hollowed out above, so as to admit the 
neck, as a pillow when they lie down to sleep, in order to avoid pressing their curls. It is 
the most incommodious pillow in the world, but the women, to vanity, accustom 
themselves to it, as the slave becomes inured to his fetters, and ny well, notwith- 
standing the uncomfortable position they are obli to adopt. An may be formed of 


the hardship they have at first to undergo, in considering that this not admit 

of the slightest change during sleep ; but as our belles willl al their ribs to be un- 

comfortably compressed by a tight corset to appear with a 1 waist, thus the women of 

Kordofan voluntarily submit to this torture to preserve their . The toilette of 
than that of our E 


these children of nature requires, moreover, a much | r time 
ladies, for the number of curls which are matted together with oil and grease and 

until they form one dense mass, considerable time for their dressing. As they have 
no combs, scissors, pincers, on. or other implements of coi/fure, one si wooden 
peg answers the pu of all these instruments, and we may easily imagine a great 
deal of time is spent in arranging the hundreds of curls of their woolly hair. 


The following will remind our readers of an old Greek legend, respecting 
the carrying of the sacred fire from city to city. 


If all the fires be extinguished in a small village during the rainy season, the inhabitants 
are indeed put to the greatest embarrassment, especially where the distance to the nearest 
village is great, because all the grass and wood is then very wet. A Shilluk told me that 
in his village, which was situated at a distance of ten hours’ march from apy other inha- 
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bited spot, they were once not alle to produce a fire during twenty days. The inhabitants 


had made freq ty 3 
had lighted more than fifty fires in the intervening space, in order to bring it gradually into 
their own village; but the showers had, on four different occasions, frustrated their en- 
deavours when they were on the polut of succeeding. Soft wood is useless for procuring a 
light, and there was no hard wood in that neighbourhood. I was myself once put to a very 
great inconvenience whilst at Lobeid for want of a flint, for there was not one to be pur- 
chased in the bazaar at any price ; my servant, however, soon invented a remedy : he went 





| was the first Austrian subject who made an attempt to traffic with this country. I had not 


Gent attempts to transport a burning branch from the nearest ee and | 


the idea of establishing myself, for my capital was too inconsiderable for that purpose, and, 
in fact, only intended to defray the expenses of my journey, but I believe that the experience 
I made may be of great careles to others. I caution every one, however, who may intend 
visiting this country with goods tu be on his guard against the white ants, and never 


| to, neglect placing his cases on stones, for I have myself unfortunately been a sufferer 


up to a soldier, a Shilluk of course, and bought the flint of his musket, which he unscrewed | 


whilst on duty, and delivered at the high price of four-pence halfpenny. 


In describing the Takell negroes, a tribe bordering on Kordofan, we have | 


a description of 
RLEPHANT AND LION HUNTING. 

These negroes hunt elephants, and carry on a trade in ivory with Kordofan. In those 
parts of the country where there are no horses the elephants are caught in pits, but where 
the inhabitauts possess horses the following plan is pursued: —‘T'wo men, mounted on 
horseback, go hunting together, and pensreny ee 1 
larger animals e the more profitabie. hen they have discovered an elephant, one 
man rides at a distance of about a hundred in front of him, s0 that he keeps in full 
view of the beast. The other rider cppreathes within a hundred paces of the animal 


from bebind, dismounts from his horse — for he is sure that it will stand quietly — stealthily | 


shes it from the rear, and with one cut with a sharp sabre, severs the back sinews of 
its beel-joint. Infuriated to the utmost by the violent pain, and seeing the rider before it, 
the animal rushes instantly in pursuit of him, whilst the man who inflicted the wound gains 
time to vault upon his horse, and make off. The elephant cannot follow the rider far, 
partly because the latter has the advantage of a start — and the horse is, moreover, ficeter 
than the elephant — partly because he is, in a certain measure, lamed ; thus he ultimately 
treads off his foot, aud sinks exhausted with the loss of blood, an easy prey to the 
buntsman. . 

As fire-arms are not yet known in this country, the natives slay lions in the following 
manner : — They trace out the lair where one of these animals generally takes its noonda 
repose ; but the nature of the ground must be such, that the tree under which it sleeps is 
isolated, or at least somewhat distant from the other trees. If the ground be advan mis, 
the negro betakes himself to the scene of action four hours before mid-day, and climbs the 
tree gupedtie to that under which the animal takes its nap. During this time he knows the 
lien to be out in search of prey, and is sure that he will return to indulge in his siesta when 
the heat increases, between ten and eleven o'clock. The lion does not trouble himself 
about the business of the man on the tree, even if he should h n to see him ; and his 
adversary remains perfectly quiet till between twelve and one. ‘The huntsman is furnished 
with a sackfull of small stones, auda few sharp spears. When the sand on the ground is 
burning hot,so that avimals even cannot walk about, the hunter begins to pelt the lion 
with stones, always aiming at his head, and the negroes are very expert marksmen. The 

king of the beasts utterly disregards the first three or four stones, and does not con- 
sider & even worth his while to rise; but the blows upon his head thickening, and being, 


per hit in the eye, the audacity appears too great to be borne with patience, and he scts 
ee ul roar as a signal of revenge. With one leap he is at the foot of the tree on 
which the disturber of his rest is perched, bat receives a lance in his body ; his roar now 


becomes more terrifia, not that the wound is so irritating to him at this moment as the 
ourning sand painfy) to bis feet, and he retires once more to his lair. Another stone hits 
him, he becomes furious, makes a second charge at the tree, and is welcomed by one, two, 
or more spears. He now takes to flight, yelling and howling with pain; but the loss of 
blood soon exhausts his strength, and the (eeeones, who keops him in sight from the tree, 
nae, a a very short time, the pleasure of seeing the royal beast stretch its carcase on the 
plains. 


But there are so many curious passages and interesting narratives of the 
habits of these barbarous people and of the ferocious cruelty of their Egyp- 
tian uerors, that although we must now conclude our present notice, 
we shall be tempted to recur again and again to the pages of Mr. Pallme for 
information respepting a country of which until the appearance of this book 
(which we owe to the judicious enterprise of Mr. Madden) little or nothing 
was known to the European community. We recommend the concluding 
paragraph of the work to the attention of Mr. D'Isracli’s Sidonia. 


On the bills in the neighbourhood of Banda, a race of people dwell, quite uncivilised in 
manner, warlike and atory in habit, the enemy and even the terror of all the bordvuring 
mogye tribes. They are of a white complexion, like the Arabs in Egypt, of regular feature, 
well-grown, and have large blue eyes. ey are called by the negroes, Bandanianiam (An- 
thro, 7), and are said to be of Jewish extraction. The Sultan of Banda institutes hunts 


phag 
bo my ed — girls of this tribe, and Sultan Mohammed Fadel, of Darfour, has a few of them 


The author thus sums up his commercial experiences - — 


The importation of articles for home consumption, or for trade with other countries, is 
effected by caravans, the majority of which arrive from Cairo, a far less number comes from 
Sennaar, and yet less from § ; they return laden with a few inconsiderable objects 
from Araby and India to Lobeid and Bara. Commerce is carried on in a very dilatory 
manner, and the veturn of ts is attended with a considerable loss of time. The im- 
mense journey of three or four months’ duration, and the freightage by camel and boat, ren- 
der the price of all imported articles very high in Kordofan, This outlay would, however, 
be but of slight importance in a commercial point of view, were it not for the exorbitant 
duty which so materially augments the price of the goods ; such absurdity and despotism 
could, in fact, only exist under the government of Mehemed Ali; even if his realms were 
to extend to the assumed ana of mountains of the moon, the merchandise would have to 
pay customs in each province it might through before reaching the place of its desti- 
nation. All goods on their arrival at Alexandria are subjected to a moderate import duty, 
which, however, only franks them to Cairo. The same goods shipped in Old Cairo to be 
conveyed up the Nile must again pay as follows: in Old Cairo on an average twelve shil- 
lings. Dongete thisty plasters per camel-joad, in Lobeid three hundred piasters for a load 
of cottons, w fine or of inferior quality, without distinction. A camel-load of rice 

one hundred and fifty piasters, wine one hundred piasters, brandy, rosoglio, and rum 
shiflings ad valorem. he states of Austria furnish the greater quantity of articles for 
Kordofan, the majority of which are again exported into the negro states. England yields 
only white calicos ; common Bobemian linev was formerly imported, but the more reason- 
able prices of cottons have quite ousted it from the market. ‘The following are the articles 
of import trade to Kordofan: cloves, , sugar, coffee, sulphur, rice, soap, chintz and 
cotton prints, red and blue sackcloth, linen from Cairo (named here shouter melanie), 
ready-made clothes for Suse, pes shoes, wine, brandy, sonagile, vinegar, oil, green olives, 
from (Nas. 3 to 6.), ue coral, a few other inconsiderable, 
The imports from the Austrian dominions are the following: spikenard, shot, 
double-edged swords, camel veils, antimony, arsenic, iron and brass wire 
tucifers, Bohemian products, ordinary clothes, looking-glasses in paper cases, finger-rings 
every colour — that of is lazuli is the most fashionable fh 
The sale of glass will increase considerably in time, the whole 
ty at Cairo does not at present amount to more than twenty- 
The Levantine articles are in chief request, such as narghilé, 
a . une. and common tumblers. From Venice the natives obtain glass 
rae ‘eae urkish fashion. Austrian manufactures finding so read 
. o ee fesice “a and Asia, and Cairo being the pas ee it 
only ustrian commercial houses should established i 
a oF enctinn que is 8 Bohemian house for the sale of puns and loskinnapbacsen, the exbe 7 
a Venetian . The Austrian trode thas outlers 2 grect loss, 
merehant is forced to purchase the im produce after it has 
a smal) profit, it is 


ny weet. 
All these goods pass through Cairo, but few of them by way of Suakim and Sennaar. 1 








out a full-sized elephant, because the | 
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by the py ot these destructive beasts. During my illness [ was incapable of looking 
after my luggage, and as a consequence found, on my recovery, all my cottons in a 
perfectly unsaleable state, and this when on my flight at a time when I had moneys to 
reclaim. The termites became the cause why | was compelled to return without a 
servant, and to march during two days on foot through the Desert of Krusko, The prices 
of goods vary with the seasons ; thus, during the rains, when no caravan can arrive from 
Egypt, and goods are consequently scarce, the prices increase by fifty shillings of their usual 
cost. 


nip 


THE LAST NEW ENGRAVING. 


The Pilgrim's Progress, by John{Bunyan. Illustrated by Engraving in Out- 
line and Woodcuts from Drawings by H. C. Selous, Esq. London: 
Holloway, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 


Eveny one has seen Mr. C. Selous’s outline designs to the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” which obtained the Art Union prize, and have been circulated by 
thousands to the subscribers of that excellent Society, now, alas! ina state of 
suspended animation, from a nonsensical deference to the opinions of a 
Stamp Office solicitor — a hired informer, who sits in the darkest hole of his 
office, like a bloated spider, seeking what unhappy fly he may be able to 
draw within the meshes of his legal cobweb. 


In the year 1842, the committee of the Art-Union of London, being desirous of calling the 
attention of artists to those high abstract qualities of art, which exist separate from all effect 
of light and shade, offered a premium, by public advertisement, for a consecutive series of 
ten designs in outline, illustrating some part of British history, or the work of some English 
author, In reply to this announcement thirty sets of designs were received, many of which 
displayed great tulent, and were highly creditable to their authors. Mr. Selous, the successful 
competitor, happily selected for his subject the immortal “ Pilgrim's Progress ;” and pro- 
duced therefrom a series of graceful and animated pictures, which (increased by the libe- 
rality of the artist tothe number of twenty-two) were faithfully etched for the Society by Mr. 
Henry Moses; these, however, formed only a part of the subjects which the skill and feelin 
of the artist had delineated: he was, therefore, induced by the commendation bestow 
upon his first series, and inspired, apparently, by the subject, to complete the whole of his 
original sketches, making upwards of twenty additional subjects, besides a number of beau- 
tiful vignettes and tail-pieces, which have n engraved on wood, and are now published 
by Mr. Holloway of Bedtord Street, Covent Garden, in the forin of a very handsome oblong 
folio volume, the page being large enough to admit of the designs being engraved on a scale 
sufticient for their full effect. The new plates have been intrusted to the well-known talent 
of Mr, Charles Rolls, and the wood engravings are admirably executed by Mr. John Bastin. 
To the volume is prefixed a well-written memoir of John Bunyan, and a bibliographical 
notice, composed with much diligence and care, containing some curious information re- 
specting the original publication of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and some clever fac-similes 
of the a illustrations of the old editions, forming a remarkable contrast to the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Selous. 

We cannot, however, but express our opinion that the outlines of the Art 
Union series are, as a whole, superior to those in the edition before us. The 
first bear the vigorous stamp and impress of fresh-kindled genius; there is a 
sharpness in the outline, a power in the drawing, and a masterly strength in 
the design, which shows them to have leapt forth, like Minerva, in full 
energy, from the artist’s brain, Those before us bear the appearance of a 
second thought, and are occasionally theatrical in attitude and too much 
softened down in expression. The face of Christian throughout is neither so 
mavly nor determined as in the first outlines, neither have these that dignified 
simplicity, and, as it were, statuesque chastity, which are so essentially re- 
quisite to the perfection of outline sketches, The “ Parable of Passion and 
Patience,” and Christian with Piety, Discretion, and Charity selecting his 
armour, appear to us the finest compositions of the whole. The bridge of 
sunlight over the Slough of Despond is finely imagined; but the angel is 
manifestly too heavy for the clouds, and Apollyon is outrageously extra- 


vagant. The woodcuts are finely designed, and exquisitely engraved, and 
the book altogether, especially if all the Art Union sketches be added, 
which they can be, will form an exceedingly handsome edition of an author, 


the merits of whose works are so high that they will bear any weight of 
ornament and illustration without their intrinsic value being in the slightest 
degree deteriorated. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Poetry of Common Life. With a Preface by Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 
London: Samuel Clarke, Pall Mall East. 


“Tne object of this collection,” says Dr. Arnold, in his admirable preface, 
“is at once to gratify the taste of a large class of readers and to improve it.”’ 
It consists, as we are told on the title-page, of such selections from some of 
our best poets as are calculated to call forth those feelings which all have in 
common; and by this means to gratify and improve the taste of a large class, 
who seldom enjoy the pleasures which poetry is capable of affording. The 
selector is evidently a person of good taste and natural feeling, and we can 
recommend the book to our readers as an excellent one to be placed in the 
hands of their children; but assuredly the compiler has fallen into an error 
in supposing that the great mass of the people (who can read), have ho taste, 
no special enjoyment of poetry. Dr. Arnold's preface was written ten years 
ago, and the reading world then, like a literary club in a country town, con- 
sisted of but few members, Now, thanks to the cheap press and to the good 
taste of some of those under whose guidance cheap literature has een con- 
ducted during that period, the best passages of our best poets are in the 
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hands of almost all men, or feady to their call; nor is it now for the first 
) time in this book of “ The Poetry of Common Life,” that the three-halfpenny 
reader will hear of Crabbe, of Wordsworth, of Cowper, and Ebenezer Elliott. 
There is an affectation of superiority in those who get up such books as 
| these, as if they were giving to the mass of readers, “crumbs from the rich 
. man’s table,” broken victuals from golden dishes, scraps from rich sauces, 
and luxuries unknown. But great people should know that little people, 


though not rich, are no longer ignorant; and that though the passing of 
> copyright acts may restrict in some measure the familiarity of future genera- 
7 tions with the works of great writers, and clip the wings of many a poet's 
1 fame, — yet that during the last twenty years, the spirit of mankind has soared 
} into a purer element, and that there are many of the humbler classes, who 


| are willing 
i 
1 


To shun inglorious ease, and live laborious days, 


} for Learning's sake and hers only. 
Let us, however, extract a portion of the charming preface written by 


Dr. Arnold ;: — 


WHAT IS POETRY ? 


Poetry in itself, may be one of the most universal pleasures of mankind. By poetry we 
mean certain feelings expressed in certain language. Poetical feelings are merely, in other 
' words, all the highest and purestf eelings of our nature, — feelings, therefore, which, con. 
’ sidering what we generally are, cannot but be of rare occurrence. It has been truly said, 
that 
™ Our better mind 

Is like a Sunday’s garment, then put on 
When we have nought to do ; but at our work” 

We wear a worse for thrift. 


| Our common temper, therefore, which is but too generally cold, and selfish, and worldly, is 
* altogether unpoetical ; but let any thing occur to put us above ourselves, any thing toawaken 
our devotion, our admiration, or our love — any danger to call forth our courage, any dis- 
tress to awaken our pity, any great emergency to demand the sacrifice of our own com- 
fort, or interest, or credit, for the sake of others, then we experience for the time a poetical 
demper, and poetical Renae ; for the very essence of poetry is, that it exalts and ennobles 
is, and puts us into a higher state of mind than that which we are commonly living in. 
Buch, then, being poetical feelings, we shall soon see what is meant by poetical language. 
Our words, our style, nay, our very tone of voice, naturally vary according to the temper of 
ar minds. When we are feeling any strong passion it instantly alters our manner of 
speaking from that which we practise oncommon occasions, It clears away all that is mean 
and vulgar, all that is dull and tiresome in our language ; and renders it at once spirited, 
pobdle, and pithy. The mind being highly excited, becomes more than usually active ; it 
tatches with great quickness every impression given by surrounding objects ; it seizes 
Tapidly every point in wnich they may seem to express sympathy with its own feelings. 
ence its langage is full of images and comparisons; it is unusually rich and beautifal, 
hat is, it crowds together a number of ideas in a short space, and expresses them in the 
most lively maaner, because its conception of them is keen and vivid. Again, the very tone 
f the voice is altered, it becomes more rapid and animated, and the flow of our words is 
ss braken, and morejimeasured and musical, than in-common unexcited conversation. 
his will be understood in a moment by just turning to the poetical parts of the Bible: for 
instance, let any one observe the difference between the two first chapters of the Book of 
Sob, which contain the mere story, and those which immediately follow them. He will find 
his tone and manner of reading, if he be reading aloud, change instantly in going from the 
Second chapter to the third. Poetical language is, in truth, the language of excited feeling ; 
@nd this is what was meant by saying that as every man has been in a poetical state of mind 
@t some time or other of his life, so almost every man must, in some degree, however im- 
rfect, have expressed himself on such oceasions in poetical language. * * *- * 
Due thing more may be added: the works of great poets require to be approached at the 
@utset with a full faith in their excellencer the reader must be convinced that if he does 
ot fully admire them, it is his fault, and not theirs. This is no more than a just tribute to 
Breit reputation ; in other words, it is the proper modesty of an individual thinking his own 
wnpractised judgment more likely to be mistaken than the concurring voice of the public. 
And it is the property of the greatest works of genius in other departments alsc, that a first 
View of them is oy disappointing; and if a man were foolish enough to go awa 
trusting more to his own hasty impressions than to the deliberate judgment of the world, 
he would remain continually as blind and ignorant as he was at the beginning. The cartoons 
of Raphael, at Hatnpton Court Palace — the frescoes of the same great painter in the’galle- 
fies of the Vatican at Rome — the famous statues of the Laocoon, andthe Apollo Belvidere 
= and the Church of St. Peter at Rome, the most magnificent building perhaps in the world 
= all alike are generally found to Goonpoint a person on his first view of them. But let him 
be sure that they are excellent, and that he only wants the knowledge and the taste to ap- 
Preciate them properly, and every succeeding sight of them will open his eyes more and more, 
till he learns to admire them, not indeed as much as they deserve, but so much as greatly to 
eprich and enlarge his own mind, by becoming acquainted with such perfect beauty. So it 
fg with great poets: they must be read often and studied reverently, before an unpractised 
mind can gain any thing like an adequate notion of their excellence. Meanwhile, the pro- 
Cess is in itself most useful: it is a good thing to doubt our own wisdom, it is a good thing 
to believe, itis a good thing to admire. By continually looking upwards, our minds will them- 
Selves grow upwards ; and as a man, by indulging in habits of scorn aud contempt for others, 
ig sure to descend to the level of what he despises, so the opposite habits of admiration 
and enthusiastic reverence for excellence impart to ourselves a portion of the qualities which 


we admire ; and here, as in every thing else, humility is the surest path to exaltation. 


—————<——___. 


LOVE —A FLATTERER. 


Che Lober asks his 


— why she is 
vB. 


“ Dearest Milly! Milly darling ! 
Wherefore o’er thy brow 
Should the shade of sorrow linger 
As it lingers now ? 
Sweet, confess, then, why that trace 
Of thoughtful sadness‘on thy face ?"” 


She tells haw her 


Father had warned her 
of faving beauty. 


” 


He comforts her with 
a compliment. 


* | must sorrow, for my Father 
Told me yester“eve, 
That for fading youth and beauty 
I might sigh and grieve};} 
That ruthless time had made a wreck 
Of blooming cheek and rounding neck.” 


* Dearest Milly! Milly darling ! 
Time has busy been ; 
Time, who turns to Autumn yellow 
Young Spring's gayest green ; 
He has dimm'’d the father’s sight," 
Not the daughter's beauty bright.” 
F. KNIGHT HUNT. 


AN ABYSSINIAN CARAVAN, 
BY DR. JOHNSTON,® 


On the 30th the Kafilah, consisting of eighty camels and forty fightin 
men, set off on its way to Shoa, still following the line of the sea-coast, an 


| at a short halt on the 31st, Dr. Johnston amused himself in the evening by 


noticing the 
SAGACITY OF SBA-GULLS, 


All along the Bay of Tajourah the small hermit crab abounds, and formed, I should 
suppose, from what I saw, the principal prey of these birds. It would be a difficult thing to 
get at this kind of crustacea, with all the means that sea-guils can command ; but instinct 
has taught them to have recourse to a method of unshelling the crabs that certainly 1 
should not have thought of. Seizing the one they intend to squrte upon, they fly up to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, and letting it drop it naturally falls on the heaviest or topside 
of the shell. Before the little animal can recover itself, the gull has caught it again, and 
flying up with it the same height as before, he lets it drop a second time, and so he con- 
tinues till the-repeated falls have fractured the shell, and he gets at the animal without 
further trouble. It takes ten or twelve of these short flights to accomplish the object, but 
it never fails; and as the birds are certainly patterns of perseverance in their pursuit, they 
get, no doubt, a good living in this very singular manner. Besides this instance of their 
sagacity, I have seen gulls over and over again defeat the attempts 
upon them, by making a very successful but very unusual Might for them, which was to vie 
with the hawk himself in the elevation he was obliged to take for the success of his swoop. 
In such cases they seek not to shun the butcher of their kind, but following him im each 
gyration he makes, afford him no opportunity of attack, and soon tire him out. 


It is to the fall of a tortoise from the claws of an eagle that the death of 


ZEschylus is attributed. The tradition tells us that the poet was bald, and 
that the bird mistook his head for a large stone. 


On the Ist of April the Kafilah turned from the sea-coast and entered a 
narrow gully, 


overhung by a thick jungle of different7kinds of shrubs and bushes. The road thus naturall 
formed, was most wretched to travel upon, being strewed with blocks of black lava, of 1 
shapes and sizes. We contivued along its serpentine channel for nearly two hours ; and it 
would have been useless to have endeavoured to find another road, for the surface of the 
adjoining country on either side was in a much worse condition ; besides, the thick thorw 
bushes presented insurmountable obstacles in every direction save the watercourses we fol- 
lowed. We at length arrived at a gorge, or narrow pass, where it appeared as if the collected 
waters of some large reservoir had at a former period broken through a wall of lava, and 
thus escaped to the neighbouring sea, spreading over the seems ground the debris of 
its forced passage. This remarkable looking spot was called Galla Lafue, from a tree of a 
very singular character, which abounds in this neighbourhood. It is about six feet high, 
its leaves thick, smooth, and fleshy, covered with a silvery down on the underside, and of a 
pale green above. It bore a large purple and white flower, the bark was of a light grey 
colour, and abounded with a white acid juice. That,it was employed in any manner amongst 
the Dankalli for medicine, I could not learn. It only grows in the beds of temporary 
streams. I met with it first at Dulhull, on the sea-shore, and have seen it also in more ele- 
vated situations in Abyssinia. 

The pass of Galla Lafue is not more than three hundred yards long, and winds between 
high perpendicular and flat-topped rocks of black lava. Its greatest width did not exeeed 
thirty yards. Gnawed bones were strewn about on several parts, and on looking up I saw 
the low cave of a wild beast, whose traces were too recent to leave any doubt of it having 
only retired upon our approach. We soon emerged from this narrow ravine, and then 
passed along some broken ground of irregular beaps of boulders and stones, that reminded 
me of the bottom of some former lake, situated in a country were the flerce rush of water 
had only allowed the heavier-debris of the surrounding rocks to accumulate; and of this 
character, I should imagine, was the bursting torrent that at las: had made its eseape 
through the pass of Galla Lafue into the sea. 

The Kafilah did not proceed in the direction of the dry stony bed, but turning to the left 
hand, ascended the sloping banks, which at this point assumed a less precipitous character 
than immediately in the pass. 


It was on the evening of this day, just as they had reached an extensive 


plain covered with loose voleanie stones, that the first hostile obstruction to 
their onward course arose. 


of the hawk to pounce 


LEVY OF BLACK MAIL ON THE CARAVAN. 


The camels being unloaded, my hut was built as usual, into which I retired with some 
[ara the day having been exceedingly hot, and the long fatiguing march of at least five 

ours, had completely wearied me. 1 slept for two or three hours, when Ohmed Mahomed 
came and awakened me, to ask me to load my guns and pistols, as the Bedouins were col- 
lecting on the opposite height to oppose our farther progress. I always kept my carbine 
and three waist-pistols in readiness for such anticipated occasions, but on this intimation i 
soon charged, in addition, a fowling-piece I had with me, and also produced two other holster 
pistols from my saddle-bags. It was now nearly three o'clock, and a slight sea-breeze 
blowing over the land, cooled the air, whilst groups of our merchants and camel-drivers 
were performing their afternoon prayers. A valley at least three miles broad stretched 
from north to south as far as the eye could reach. From our low position, we could not see 
anything above the level line of the flat top parallel banks, which, not sixty feet high, slo 
gently into the plain below. The banks were of rough loose stones of a very large size, but 
the plain consisted of rich alluvial soil, which supported by its produce the flocks of one of 
the largest tribes in the neighbourhood of Tajourah, the Bursane Bedouins, and the fighting 
men of whom had now gathered for the purpose, as they avowed, of plundering the Kafilah, 
and destroying the white man who accompanied it. As the prayers went on amongst our 
people, the loud whooping of the collecting tribe was answered by my Hy Soumaulee escort, 
who stood upon the slope on our right, and facing that upon which were our opponents. 
Garahmee, Moosa Gra, and Adam Burrah, spear and shield in hand, leaped round and round, 
yelling with every bound, and then with lesser jumps, seemed to trample upon the body of 
some fallen foe. Whilst jumping in this manner, Adam Burrah fell down, and rolling over 
and over, was very much bruised. 

Ohmed Mahomed took measures in the first place to conciliate, if possible, the site 
party, and some half-bloods of the tribe among our Kafilah went for the purpose of effecting 
a treaty, but were unsuccessful, and on their return, they were followed by a cloud of the 
enemy, who now seemed to cover the whole further side of the valley. All this time I had 
kept out of sight at the express desire of Ohmed Mahomed ; Zaido, Allee, and myself being 
left with the stores, every other member o% the Kafilah, after the prayers had . having 
joined the Hy Soumaulee, were now sitting together in a large semicirele on a level spot 
that occurred —— the slope of the hill. I was anxiously watching the progress of events ; 
for being some hundreds of yards from the men of the Kafilah | expected for a certainty 
being cut off . some rush of the whooping Bedouins, who, fast advancing, I could now see 

r 


with my glass from the in-glorious position assigned to me; their bright spear-heads glis- 
tening in the sun, over the tops of the low jungle through which they were passing. At 
length they appentnes far too near to be pleasant to the feelings of Ohmed Mahomed, who 
had depended upon the mere rumour of my fire- arms deterring them from making an attack 
upon the Kafilah. At first it was not his policy for me to be seen, for fear the parade might 
be deemed by the suspicious and jealous natives as a kind of threat, and thus interfere w 

the pacific arrangements he contempiated, and was most willing to see effected, but finding 
that they had advanced within three or four hundred yards without any symptom of the 
usual halt, peotnnaty to overtures of peace, Ohmed Mahomed sprang to his feet, and 
brandished his spear in defiance, leaping and yelling to deter their nearer approach. His 
efforts were answered only by similar cries, and seeing this, he turned suddenly round, and 
called out for me, Zaido, aad Allee to come immediately, and join them. I wnlersteod him 
and his position in a moment, so pointing to my pistols, I bade Allee bring them along with 
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lated with the same savage ferocity as my companions, yelled in a manner that delighted 
and astonished even them. Adam Bu , with a loud shout of welcome, came running to 
meet me, and seizing hold of my wrist, dragged me into the front rank with him, where, 
squatting down on his heels like the rest, oe me down by his side. Ohmed Mahomed 
now came and placed himself on my other side, told me that I must only fire when he placed 
his hand on my arm, and adding the word “ kill’ in Arabic, pointed with his spear to a tall 
young man who, with unparalleled boldness, had advanced to less than one hundred yards 
of us, and stood making some inquiries from one of the women of our Kafilah, unheedin 
the loud cries of “ cutta, cutta” (go away, og away) that my friends were shouting with 
their might to drive bim off. Excited by his insolent bearing, Adam Burrah at last started 
up from my side, and having called “ cutta”’ several times without the young man deigning 
to take the least notice, he rushed towards him. On perceiving this, the man instantly 
d on to his heels, so that only his head and his poised be seen above his 
shield,and coolly awaited the , but Adam, seeing his foe thus prepared, dropt to the 
ground himself in the same manner behind his shield, at the distance of about twenty yards, 
and both began sparring with their s s. Garahmee, Moosa, and others, called to Adam 
Burrah to come back, and Ohmed Mahomed, willing to avoid bloodshed, sprang after him, 
suddenly snatched away his spear, and thus disarmed, he was obliged, but very reluctantly, 
to return to my side. 

Considering that this was to be the commencement of the fray, I had taken up my gun, 
and the man observing this, and the determined front our little band sustained, thought it 
best to imitate Adam Barrah, and peg fee back to his now retiring countrymen, who 
had immediately, on seeing me and the bright glaring barrel of my long fowling-piece, with 
one consent turned, and an a slow retreat, in a long straggling line to their original po- 
sition on the opposite height, where squatting down, they assumed, like ourselves, an at- 
titude of defence, as if in by a desire to oppose our passage oa their country 
rather than to make a gratuitous attack, which was certainly their first intention, before 
being acted upon by the wholesome fear of “ the villanous saltpetre.”” Garahmee now ap- 
peared to have assumed the character of commander-in-chief of our forces, walking back- 
wards and forwards between the two extremities of the little semicircle we formed. In one 
hand he held a small twig, which he waved about most cpenapticnliy, as he recited some long 
speech of a very fiercely-sounding character. Occasionally, he tapped upon the head of any 
of the party who, tl of the sitting position, attem to rest himself by standing up. 
This part of their tactics, I observed, was particularly insisted ae and was done, I was 
told, with a view of preventing the enemy from obtaining a correct knowledge of the numbers 
of their opponents. Garahmee was a recognised authority, for in his directions a marshal 
with his baton would not have been more implicitly obeyed by his army, than was this half. 
naked savage with his little stick by his wild companions. 

We did not stir from our position whilst the sun was up, but kept sitting in a very uncom- 
fortable posture for me, some time even after it had set, when Ohmed Mahomed, touching 
my elbow, intimated I could go to my hut, for zc pnoeins to the men o to us, with a sig- 
nificant laugh, he said, “ they are very good friends.” Zaido and Allee accompanied me to 
my hut, but the rest of the Kafilah remained in the same squatting position until after nine 
o'clock, by which time a peace had been made, and sworn to upon the Koran, between us 
and the ns, a safe conduct being given to the Kafilah through their country, which 
extended to the Bahr-assal, by a regular official-like document, drawn up in Arabic. 

The present required by the chief was apeetiogy moderate, three pieces of blue Surat 
cotton cloth to distribute yom the tribe, being all that was asked for. At my request one 
bag of rice was subsequently divided among some of the principal people, as an extraordinary 
present on the occasion of an Engreez coming into their country. 


Those who have read Kendal’s narrative of the Santa Fé Expedition, or 
Farnham’s Tour to the Oregon Territory, can alone entertain an idea of the 
country now traversed by our author. 


The road now to descend into a deep ravine, four or five hundred feet below the 
level of the plain over which we had been marching. I sat on the edge of the more than 
pespontionies precipice which actually overhung the road beneath, whilst the opposite 

ght, but a few feet higher, was not seventy yards distant. This pass was called the Rah 
Issah by the Dankalli, from its hav been the spot, and one very well ada for the 
purpose, where a rescue was effected by the Debenee tribe of a large herd of cattle, and 
many flocks that had been driven off their lands in a foray made by the Issah Soumaulee, a 
people who occupy the whole country that forms the southern border of the Bay of Tajourah 
and extends inland without any well-defined division, as far as the piains of Error, the re- 
sidence of the Wahama Dankalli. From the situation I had chosen, I had a good view of 
the camels as they wound along the several traverses of the rugged path to the narrow 
watercourse beneath, and many serious falls and considerable detentions occurred duri 
the perilous descent ; full two hours having ane before Ohmed Mahomed, myself, 
the escort followed, for until the time that the Kafilah was safe below, I could see that an 
sekn’ was apprehenfied from the Bursane people, even after all the ceremonial of the last 

"s treaty. 


A few days after (April 4th) we have an 


ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE AUTHOR, 


After a long dreary march, during which we passed between and among certain broad 
and square chimney-like vents of veleaaie vapours, (for I could account for their existence 
in ne other away,) situated in the midst of an exteusive field of black scoreacious lava, at the 
eastern extremity of which, near Goobat ul Khhrab, was a small but perfect and well- 
formed crater. We at length reached a small winding wada, or valley, in which were a few 
stunted doom palm-trees, Round the lower part of their trunks had collected the decaying 
remains of their own fanlike follage, and the withered branches of some mimosa-trees, torn 
up by a temporary torrent, and thus arrested in their ress towards the Bahr Assal. Our 
road in this situation was along its dry bed, over coarse black volcanic sand, which seemed 
to be prodaced by the crumbling action of atmospherical causes upon the surrounding lava 
rock. After following the direction of the water-course for nearly an hour, we arrived at 
aw Shaitan " (the Devil's Water), where, to my] great satisfaction, we halted for 
y. 

1 was too fatigued to take a survey of the country, and sat down under a stanted mimosa- 
tree, over which | cast my black Arab cloak, to increase the shade. Garahmee and Moosa, 
whom [ had noticed walking all the day together in earnest conversation, now came up, and 
desired me with apparent ness to accompany them to a cave, situated So apes of 
amile from the camp, and u my not immediately complying, Garahmee, affecting to 
suppose I did not erstand him, went and brought Ohmed Mahomed, who, coming up, 
repeated the invitation to go to a “ tihebe bait’ (a good house), with him. 1 had no objec- 
tion to proceed, so gathering myself up with no little difficulty, for 1 was very tired, we all 
went to another den of some wild beast, where scattered bones and other traces indicated 
Pr, fecret cocupation. Ohmed Mahomed creeping in, for it was much less than the one at 

¢, remarked that there was but just room for me. As J} expected he was going to 
p weey ame legehe | boots and belt, and laid them with my pistols down at some 
distance from me, should have immediately to sleep, had not Ohmed Mahomed 
made preparations to depart, and me, as he got out, that I must not sleep till Zaido 
came with my rice. This wa ee aces observation, and so natural that I on! 
asked him to send Zaido quickly, and took up a position by placing myself at full len 
across the entrance of the cave, which was not above eight feet wide, so that Moosa and 
arcane, who had been squatting in their usual manner in front, could not conveniently 
pretence of stretching him- 
‘aid down bis spear, and rent renad walked some little way until he could get a good 
he with an inquisitive gaze, that told me at once | 
been betrayed into this place for the purpose of assassination, and felt assured that a 
the La ring life was now at hand. My heart beat thick, but \ determined nat to show 
feeling of mistrust watil their game begun ; placing m a little more 
under cover ofthe cave, awaited the Brat signal of ateck to sciae me and defend 
how two men could s0 far overcome 
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him, and taking a gun in each hand, with head uncovered, ran quickly up, and, as if inocu. | camp, was to endeavour to take Ohmed Mahomed’s place in the cave, but this I instantly 
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objected to in a tone so suddenly harsh that he involuntarily started, and sat down againjust 
at my feet, but outside the entrance. All this time Moosa had been sitting about five paces 
in front. His shield, held before him, concealed his whole body, a black face and bush 
head of hair alone appearing above its upper edge ; his spear was held ndicularly, wit 
its butt-end placed upon the earth, in the usual manner when an attack is meditated. 

Garahmee was evidently disconcerted by my refusal to admit him into the cave, and 
perhaps if I had assumed a greater apparent suspicion, he would have deferred his attempt 
until a more favourable opportunity; but seeing me seemingly undisturbed, he took his 
seat at my head, and asked peremptorily for some dollars ; “ and Moosa wants some too,”’ 
added he, turning and looking with an expression readily understood by the latter worthy, 
who instantly rose and taking the place just vacated by Garahmee, seconded the motion by 
holding out his hand for “ nummo ” (dollars). In my belt was the pouch made by Cruttenden 
for my watch, which I had carried in the vain expectation of making it serviceable in de- 
ciding the longitude of my halting-places, but perceiving the character of the people, had 
never brought it out for fear of exciting the cupidity of those around me. Its round form, 
however, as it lay in the pouch attached to my waist-belt, made an impression as if dollars 
were there concealed, as I afterwards learnt from Ohmed Mahomed, who assigned this as 
one reason for the attempt which had been made, Drawing the belt and pouch towards me, 
in the loops of which were still my pistols, I took one of them into my hand, and throwing 
Sees ee far back into the cave as I could, told them I had no dollars for them till E got to 
Abasha ( Abyssinia), at the same time telling Moosa to go for Ohmed Mahomed and Ebin 
Izaak, as I could not talk to them in their language. They were taken rather aback at the 
strong position I had assumed, and the decided manner in which | had met the first step to 
an outrage ; for amongst these people a demand for something always precedes the attack, 
to enable them te throw their victim, even if he suspect their object, off his guard, in the 
vain hope that he might be able to purchase peace by giving them what they ask for. Neither 
party, under present circumstances, now knew what farther to do. I, of course, had done 
sufficient for defence, and they found that they had too suddenly, for their purpose, laid 
themselves open to my suspicion ; but Garahmee, with ready thought, on my telling Moosa 
a second time to go, volunteered to be the bearer of the message himself, and retiring re- 
lieved me of his presence, and himself of the unpleasant feeling which must have arisen in 
et on pevtng been so completely foiled, and seeing, besides, that I was perfectly aware 
oO $ intentions. 


In this manner did our author proceed for nearly two months through the 
Adal territory until he arrived at the kingdom of Shoa. He found the 
“ Mission” there by no means anxious to give a hearty welcome to a new- 
comer, and, so far as we can judge, Major Harris must have been somewhat 
jealous of this new accession. An intrigue shortly arose to get rid of our 
author. He was represented to the king as too poor to make him a present, 
and a person who ought to be sent out of the country. Dr, Johnston, how- 
ever, obtained an interview with the monarch, and was soon received into 
high favour —the king, just at the period, requiring the assistance of a sur- 
geon. The doctor was received on the court establishment, a house given 
to him, and rations allowed him equal in extent to the supplies of a whole 
village for his support. This familiarity with the Negoos or Christian king 
of Abyssinia, as well as his position of medical adviser in general to the 


whole population of the capital of Shoa, affords our author such an insight | 


into private and public life in Abyssinia, as has never been enjoyed by any 
other traveller; and his account of the people, their habits, religion, and 
morals is certainly most curious and interesting. We here conclude our 
notice of the book ; but it is our purpose to continue our extracts, under the | 
head “ Selections,” in the shape of a condensed narrative, as far as may be 
allowed to us, of the author's experiences and doings in Shoa, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The History ofa Feather. By Douglas Jerrold. 

Think not of Me when Fortune Smiles. A Ballad, by J. R. Ling. Hawes, Strand. 
Bright Scenes of Early Days. A Ballad, by J. R. Ling. T. Proaze, Hanway Street. 
My Home on the Deep Blue Sea. A Song, by J. R. Ling. E. Ransford. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 


SABBATH BELLS IN AMERICA. 


How sweet upon the morning air, the chime of Sabbath-bells, 
As full and clear upon the ear the solemn music swells ! 

From many a church in sunny vale, and on the green hill side, 
The jewels of New-England’s crown, her glory and her pride. 


The busy hum of busy men, this morn forgets to wake, 

In quiet deep the hushed winds sleep, as fearful they shall break 
The holy silence, which o’erspreads all nature like a spell, 

With which in music sweet accords the Sabbath-morning bell. 


Those Sabbath-bells — they call us not to piles of mossy stone, 
Temples of yore, with age now hoar, and ivy overgrown, 

Through whose stained windows softly creeps a dim religious light, 
Seeming as it were sanctified unto the Christian’s sight. 


Nor do they tell of royal courts, in which to worship Gon, 

Where nobles gay in bright array bend to their monarch’s nod ; 

No costly paintings please the eye, nor trappings rich and rare, 

To draw the humble Christian’s heart from sacred praise and prayer. 


But to the simple, hallowed fane, we turn our willing feet, 
Where rank unknown, the free alone in humble worship meet ; 
While “ Holiness unto the Lonp” upon the walls we read, 

No other ornament than this, no other record need. 


New- Haven, May 10. 1844. 





A. in Knickerbocker 
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THE ISLAND OF ICHABOE.—GUANO. 


We have been favoured, says the “ Manchester Guardian,” with the following 
“ Remarks on the Island of Ichaboe, and the adjacent Coast of Africa,” 
which we copy almost literally from the notes of the master of a yessel who 
has repeatedly visited them, and is well qualified to express an opinion on 
the subjects on which he treats. The island of Ichaboe, which has caused 
so much commotion amongst merchants, shipowners, and speculators, and 
which has given rise to the employment of many vessels from some of the 
principal ports, both of England and Scotland, in this new branch of trade, 
is situated in 26° 13’ 34” south latitude, a few miles (about 22) north of 
Angra Pequina—a well-determined position, whieh vessels bound for Icha- 
boe generally try to make. 
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both sides of Angra Pequina, presents to the eye of the mariner a barren, | 


inhospitable, and dangerous line of sea-coast; lying low, though backed 
with high land in the imterior, The strong glare arising from the arid sand 
and the density of the atmosphere calls for the utmost vigilance and caution 
on the part of the master-mariner approaching it during the night; for, if 


| he once gets deceived, and into the current which sets upon the shore, the 
| destruction of his vessel is inevitable. 
the slightest symptom of vegetation: indeed, it is much to be questioned 
» whether vegetation would thrive, whatever might be the quality of the soil, 
P as no rains fall in this region. 


Along this line of coast there is not 


True there are heavy dews occasionally fall- 
ing both day and night; but the cold is so severe, for such a high latitude, 


_ during the fogs, and the sun, when it does break forth, is so powerful and 


scorching, that, in all probability, between these alternating temperatures and 
opposite extremes of weather, no vegetation could survive. 


mile across at its broadest part, viz. from its south-west to its north-east 
It is bounded all round by reefs, except on its eastern side, where 
there is anchorage in from five to six fathoms. A portion of the island is in 


the form of a flat shelf, about 1100 feet long and 500 feet broad in the 


widest part. Upon this shelf is accumulated that deposit of guano which 
gives so much celebrity to the island, and which varies in depth from 35 to 
$8 fect. Taking the average width of the deposit at 400 feet, and assuming 
the average depth to be 36 feet, the total quantity of guano will be about 
158 millions of cubic feet. The climate of Ichaboe, notwithstanding the 
effluvia of the volatile ammoniacal gases, emitted from the guano, is very 
healthy. As one proof of its salubrity, he mentions the fact, that at a pe- 
riod when no fewer than thirty-five ships were lying off the island, their 
crews comprising altogether not fewer than about seven hundred men, most 
of whom were enduring exceedingly laborious employment in that hot 
region, there were only five cases of sickness within his knowledge, and these 
were complaints or affections of the lungs. . As. has been already remarked, 
there falls during the night a very heavy dew, attended with a‘ piercing 
coldness of temperature ; and even during the day, if the sun’s rays be inter- 
cepted, a cold disagreeable sensation was immediately experieneed. On the 
sun again breaking forth, its rays speedily scorched the lips, and indeed the 
whole face and hands of every person of fair complexion; and the lips of 
very few escaped this tormenting annoyance. Our informant suffered the 
most excruciating pain in his lips, and the skin of his face and hands, from 
which the only relief he could find was by anointing the skin with hog’s 
lard, in imitation of the custom of the inhabitants of the mainland, who 
profusely lubricate their persons with palm-oil. 

With reference to the guano itself the notes to which we refer express a 
decided opinion on the part of the writer, that the substance is not, as has 
been generally supposed, exclusively composed of the excrement of marine 
birds, which he believes to form only a comparatively small portion of the 
mass, He supposes it chiefly to consist of the decomposed bodies of marine 
birds and animals, together with the eggs of the former and the excremen- 
titious matter of both. Amongst other facts and grounds for his adopting 
this opinion, he mentions the following :— He personally superintended the 
working or excavating of a pit of guano, 35 feet by 18 feet, and from all 
that came daily under his observation, he was ‘inclined to the opinion that 
this barren rock had been a favourite place of resort for ages, for penguins 
and other aquatic birds; that myriads of them had suecessively deposited 
their eggs there, and had subsequently died on the island ; and that it had 
also been a favourite haunt of seals and other marine animals. In working 
the pit the men occasionally came to a stratum of a light brown colour, and 
of greater levity than the strata above and below it; and imbedded in this 
stratum they invariably found numerous skeletons of penguins, in the last 
stage of decomposition, and vast quantities of their eggs. Having wo-ked 


‘Phrough this, the men would probably come after a time to another stratum 


of a much darker brown, and much heavier description; and the substance 
composing the bulk of this stratum, when rubbed between the fingers would 
dissolve like tallow and exude much more oil or fat than the first. Through- 
out this dark-coloured stratum, the men occasionally found many bones and 
skeletons of seals nearly decomposed, and but very rarely any remains of 
penguins. The appearance of the stratum suggested to him the idea of a 


serbocker great number of seals having been washed on shore, or having lain down in 








The island itself 
is a barren, shelving rock, about a mile long from north to south, and half a 
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| their alternations; but as a general rule, he did not 


| at present upon it; the first guano-voyagers did not 





this spot to die. He adds that the strata were not by any means 
find both the light 
the dark-eoloured strata in close succession: The pit here referred to’was 
in the centre of the island. The island has no living being, or even animal, 


reptile of any kind, on the rock. 
SE ae 
A CURIOUS DISCLOSURE. 


Tue Post Orrtce Sry System on tue Continent. 


Tue great objection to a government opening letters, is, that there is no 
limit to the baseness, turpitude, and fraud which it engenders. It sows 


: | distrust, generates suspicion, and destroys all sense of honour and con- 
The main land, for several hundred miles on | 


fidence among men. The most remarkable instance of the exercise of 
such revolting iniquity, on a great scale, is afforded by the history of the 
Count de Bruhl, who, as prime minister under Augustus III., elector of 
Saxony and king of Poland, was invested with almost unlimited power. 
One Siepmann, a counsellor at the electoral court, was employed, by Bruhl 
in the honourable avocation of rifling the secrets of the post; and this 
base minion of the favourite in after life declared, that between. 1736 
and 1750, during which he continued his operations, several millions of 
letters and ministerial despetches had been unsealed, read, copied, deciphered, 
resealed, and afterwards forwarded to their destination. A number of 
persons were employed in this mysterious operation. All were sworn 
to fidelity and discretion in the exercise of their base and treacherous 
functions. Augustus III. took a more than personal interest in these mon 
strous proceedings. He directed his postmaster-general to forward all 
letters to this secret bureau, and occasionally reports were made to him of 
the most important results of these postal perquisitions. lonisch, an auditor 
of ,the court, was employed as translator ( Tradduttore traditore, says the 
Italian proverb) of the letters written in the Polish language; and the Baron 
de Scheel, an exquisite draughtsman, and who possessed, moreover, the dan- 
gerous talent of being able to imitate any handwriting, was named captain 
of the band, with an increased salary. Among the subalterns was a Jew, an 
adroit engraver, who was incessantly occupied in the fabrication of false seals. 
This scoundrel succeeded in imitating not only the royal seal of Prussia, but 
also the post-office stamps of Berlin and Potsdam. But'a clue was still 
wanting. ‘The miscreants had not obtained a key to the Prussian ciphes, 
and the locksmith of the Saxon court was called in to make false keys to 
open the boxes in which M. Klingraff, the Prussian ambassador, kept the 
cipher of the embassy. The king had, moreover, directed M. Holzbrink, 
the postmaster-general in Poland, to forward to the seeret office all letters 
from that kingdom, and the secretary of the Aulic Chamber of Posts, as well 
as the postmaster of Lublin, were respectively bound by eaths-to act. ip 
concert with the seal-breaking band, Hermann, the postmaster of Dresden, 
and the postmaster at Grossenhayn were also tampered with and corrupted ; 
dates were altered, and a system of fraud, falsehood, and forgery, 

at which the gorge of every honest man now rises, even at the lapse of nearly 
acentury. Nor were these the only villanies to which the system led. The 
seeds of corruption and mistrust were sown in families, by tampering with 
employés, secretaries, and servants. It was thus that the secretary and the 
copying clerk of the Prussian minister at Dresden, Hoffman, were gained 
over; and they, in their turn, induced the valet de chambre of Count Klin- 
graff, with a false key, to open the despatch box of his master, and to give 
up the ciphertof his court. For these services the valet received 300 ducats, 
and a permanent place in Poland. It was by these vile means that thousands 
of letters were opened, the cipher of the Prussian embassy obtained, the 
archives of the Berlin legation laid open, family secrets betrayed, and do- 
mestic happiness too often blasted. 

It is gratifying to know that the villains engaged in these nefarious 
practices lived in a perpetual state of anxiety and fear. Often were they 
obliged to labour nights and days consecutively at their deeds of darkness, 
in order to steal a march on time, but time was more than a mateh for them 
in the long run. A disclosure of the system at length took plage, and the 
whole of continental Europe stood astounded and amazed at such accom- 
plished perfidy. But the most remarkable fact connected with these in- 
famous transactions is, that every one of the actors in these dark deeds dis- 
appeared like shadows, with the exception of Siepmann, and he, in giving an 
account of these transactions, more than insinuates that these base instru- 
ments of crime were put out of the way by the government who bad so 
degradingly used them. “ Dead men tell no tales ;” and it might be very 
convenient to Bruhl, Goltze, Simonis, and the other councillors of state, that 
Scheel, the Jew engraver, and the treacherous valet, should make no revela- 
tions. — Abridged from the Morning Chronicle. 
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ROMANTIC STORY IN AFRICAN SLAVE SNAPPING. 


“ I wysetr,” says Ignatius Pallme, “ met with a girl, in the house of an 
European at Cairo, who had been stolen, together with her younger sister, 
from the paternal roof, in a manner which must eause the utmost astonish- 
ment at the subtlety and cunning of these uncivilised children. of nature. 
This story may also serve as a proof of the manner in which these poor 
blacks are everywhere treated. A slave, who had been stolen in Takele, 
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7 bought by a Turk in Kbartoom, and liberated on the death of his master, as 
is frequently the case, returned to his home. The sheikh of the place, a 
native of Abyssinia, who had come to settle in those parts at an early age, 


THE CURATE, OR HOPES. 





BY FREDERIKA BREMER.* 


and had adopted the Mahommedan religion from love for a negro girl, re- 
ceived this slave hospitably into his house, and completely provided for him, 
for his parents were dead, and he had no other relations living. He re- 
mained, during several months, in the sheikh’s house, where he ingratiated 
himself by his pleasing manners so much with all the inhabitants, but more 


Mr dinners became more and more economical; but my hopes continued 
to rise until an evening, from which, in my calendar, I date a new era with 
across, My landlord had just left me to my meditations, with'the comfort- | 
able observation, as a text, that to-morrow I must pay down my quarter's 


rent, unless I preferred (quite French politeness!) making another tour of 
discovery about the streets. 1 trimmed my sleepy, dim-burning lamp with 
my fingers, and then looked about my little dingy chamber for plans of 
money-making. “ Diogenes was worse accommodated,” I sighed as I pulled 
my lame table away from the window, for the wind and rain seemed un- 
willing to stay outside. At the same moment, my glance fell upon a 
cheerfully glowing fire in an opposite kitchen. “ O cooks! you have 
a glorious lot among mortals!” thought I, while with some secret pleasure 
I watched the well-nourished dame, who stood like an empress amid the | 


especially with the children, that he was not treated like a stranger, but re- 
garded as a member of the family. One day he was left alone with the 
children at home, the sheikh’s wife being called away to visit a sick friend in 
a hut that was rather distant, while the sheikh himself was at work in the 
fields. He amused the children, for some time, with a variety of games, 
then left them for a short interval, and, on his return, invited the eldest 
daughter, a girl of eleven years of age, and her sister, who was rather younger, 
| to accompany him to fetch their mother. The children, not suspecting any 
harm, acceded, with delight, to his proposition, and left the house in his 


Pe 
ee 


company. He immediately led them out of the village, pretending to show 
them a nearer way to the hut of their mother’s friend. On the road,-he 
endeavoured to divert the attention of the girls, by relating stories, showing 
them flowers, and plucking fruit for them, in order that they might not ob- 
serve that he was leading them on an unbeaten track. After several hours, 
passed with many consolatory assurances, they arrived in an open country, 
at a forest, where several men lay hidden among the bushes, and were feeding 
their horses. The ungrateful villain now again assured the children that 
he would soon conduct them to their parent in the company of all these men, 
and gave them some refreshments. When the night closed in, more horse- 
men arrived, and they all immediately set out on their march. The robber 
took the two girls on his horse, the youngest in front of him and the eldest 
behind, again protesting that he would very soon bring them to their 
mother, who was already waiting for them. The whole night through they 
rode in the forest, and to prevent the girls, who, overcome with fatigue, had 
fallen asleep, from slipping off his horse, he bound them both with a rope to 
his body. The younger girl still believed they were going to their home, 
but the elder began to scream and cry, and complained bitterly that she 
knew they had both been stolen and were to be sold as slaves. The barbarian 
now changed his conduct ; he beat the poor girls about the head and face, 
and threatened to murder them, if they uttered another note. Thus they 
travelled on during four nights, for by day these Bakkara robbers — such 
they proved to be — were obliged to hide in the woods, or other desolate 
places, to avoid being seen and attacked by the natives. At last they reached 
an encampment of Egyptian troops. The kidnapper now led the two girls 
to the commanding officer, and made him a present of them, of course against 
a present of equal worth. The officer, moved to pity by the tears of these 
two children, endeavoured to pacify them, offered them refreshment, and 
usked them whence they came. 


pots and stew-pans,’ surrounded with the glory of the fire, and swaying 
the tongs as a seeptre over her glowing dominions. On a higher floor 
I had a view through the window, covered with no envious blind, of 
a gaily illumined chamber, where a numerous family were assembled 
around a tea-table. I was stiff in every limb with cold and damp, and how 
empty that part of my animal economy, which may be styled the magazine, 
was that evening, I will not say: but —“ Merciful heaven!” thought I, “if 
that pretty maiden, who is just now reaching a cup of tea to the stout 
gentleman upon the sofa, who seems too heavily replenished to rise from his 
seat, would but put out her fair hand a little farther this way, and could — 
with a thousand thankful kisses — how foolish !— The fat gentleman takes 
the cup, and dips his bun in the tea so deliberately—'tis enough to 
make one cry! And now that pretty maiden is caressing him! J wonder 
if he is her papa, or her uncle; or perhaps the enviable mortal !—but no, 
that cannot be ; he is, at least, furty years older than she! “ Zhat must be 
his wife surely; that elderly lady who sits beside him on the sofa, and to 
whom the fair maiden just now offers a platter of cakes. But to whom 
does she offer them now? One ear and a part of a shoulder is all that 
projects beyond the rim of the window. How long he keeps the gentle 
girl waiting his pleasure! but it must bea lady, no gentleman would behave 
so ?—or it may be her brother. Ah! see his great fist thrust into the 
biscuit-basket, a rude lout; but, perhaps, he was hungry. Now she turns 
to the two little girls, her sisters most likely, and gives them all that Mr, 
One-ear has left behind. As for herself, she seems to take no more of the 
tea than I do, except its fragrance. But what a movement suddenly takes 
place in the room. The old gentleman starts up from the sofa: the one- 
eared gentleman rushes forward and gives the gentle maiden a rude shock 
(a dromedary as he is !) that impels her against the tea-table, and makes the 
old lady, who was just rising from the sofa, sit down again, The children 
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. On bei tioned whence h , and by wh thority h ae ; oe 
eat-eneiing eiubulasels we setentiel aoeeanaaaiion ae aeoet ee wall ; and for the first time in my life was I quite disheartened, and cast a | tem 


: \ | When they had told the Turk the name of their father and their place of skip about and clap their hands; the door opens; in comes a young officer ; wi 
: | residence, and at the same time related the manner in which this ungrateful | the maiden throws herself into his arms! Aha! There I have it!” I dit 
7. | | wretch had stolen them from their paternal roof, he became enraged, and dashed to my window-shutter, so that it cracked; and sat down, wet with an 
} \}| ordered the robber a bastinado of several hundred stripes. He quieted the the rain, and with tranbling knees, upon my stool. “ What had I to do wl 
; |] sobs of the children, and promised to send them home again, and told them | *#™™g Grengh Ge window ; te yee of cur ay ! . E civ 
' ||| their father had arrived the day before in the camp, but hastened back home : 7 : : | we 
: 1) again, to seek them elsewhere, as he had not found them there. It so hap- Early robbed of my parents, without brother, sister, friends and relatives, [Mj q | 

| Tt pened that the Egyptian officer was a friend of their father’s, who had done I stood so lonely and desolate in the world, that, but for a strong confidence {pre 
. = ltl tim @ great service some few years before. He immediately summoned a in Heaven, an a naturally cheerful disposition, I should have sought an sus 
I | | subaltern into his presence, and put the two girls under his care, with orders | ¢¢@pe from such an existence. Hitherto, more from instinct than phi- [9]) op 
. | to take them back to their father, and give him notice of hif‘arrival at the losophy, I had habitually suppressed all earnest longings for a happier hu 
|| borders. ‘The subordinate mounted a camel, took charge of the girls, and | state of life than that which surrounded me ; ee thoughts = | km 
| delighted them with the assurance that they should reach the borders of been gaining power on me, and especially this evening. 1 felt an unutterable | we 
s : Takele in two days, and that he would there find some safe opportunity of desire for a friend, for one whom I might love; in short, for a bosom com- | he 
7 ]) sending them to their parent; but how were they deceived on their arrival | P@™0", &@ wife—one with whom I might feel myself a king, even in the | wo 
| | at Khartoom, after ten days, when they observed @ town totally unknown to meanest hut !— But I remembered, as involuntarily I shuddered with cold, | wit 
| | them, and when this second robber showed himself in his true colours! He | ‘hat ° — oan in such circumstances as the oe es i ee at | but 
: | hastened immediately to the blue Nile, and hired a boat for the remainder | Wife, if I had one, from being frozen or starved to death. More depres hus 
r | 7 ; of his journey to Cairo; but he was here arrested and carried before the go- than ever, I arose from my stool, and paced up and down my little boundary. wh 
re | The oppressive feeling of my situation followed me like a shadow on the inst 
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certain lot. © In Tait's Magazine for this month. 





| | 
. : | officer commanding the troops of the borders to convey the girls to Cairo. gloomy glance upon the future. “But what in the world,” I exclaimed fon 
Bi 3 ||| ‘The governor demanded a proof in writing, but the corporal pretended ta earnestly to myself, “ will all this dull pondering avail !” Agsia I tried to ff sho 
S i have lost his passport. ‘This circumstance, and the assertion of the twice- loosen myself from the anxious thoughts that plagued me. “If but one | was 
‘ [ || stolen girls, corroborating the suspicion that he had kidnapped them, and Christian soul would only come to see me, whoever it might be, friend or | thi 
\ ||| deserted from the ranks, he received the punishment he richly deserved. The foe —any visitor would be welcome to break this dismal solitude. Yea, if 9) for 
| girls were now given in charge to a sergeant's wife, and told they should be | {i from the werla of spirits would open the door, he should be weleome, | | slig 
\}| Sent with the next transport back to their father's friend, the commanding hat was that? — Three knocks at.the door! I'll not believe my senses. — hi 
: _ Officer of the Egyptian troops on the borders, who would then see them for- Three knocks again!” I went and opened the door. Nobody was there ; | ing) 
| warded to their parents; but this good fortune was not their fate. ‘The but the wind howled along the staircase. Hastily I closed the door, put | fou 
[| sergeant, to whose care they were intrusted, happened to meet a Djelabi one | ™Y bands in my pockets, and continued my parade, humming to keep up ff) as 
evening in a certain house, he waked the girls out of their sleep at night, | ™Y Courage. Ina few moments I heard something like a sigh. I stopped 9 fot 
|]| told them to prepare for their journey home, and led them to the banks of and listened. Again I heard distinetly a sigh, and that so deep and sorrow- §) and 
| the blue Nile, where they were ferried across, and immediately mounted on ful, that with considerable emotion I called out,“ Who is there?” No 9 
@ camel standing in readiness to receive them, Early the next day they | #9Swer was returned, I stood for a moment to study what all this could §) ped 
P were delivered over to a second slave merchant, who sold them to a Turk at | ™¢am, when a frightful noise, as if a host of cats were coming screaming § hit 
‘ Cairo, of whom the European, at whose house I met the elder girl, had down stairs, ending with a heavy thump against my door, made me decided | fo 
; bought her. ‘Thus we see that a hard fate attends these poor blacks every- for action. I took up my glimmering light, but in the moment that I @ ma! 
; where, and that slavery, without the possibility of escape, is almost their opened the door, it expired, or was blown out. A gigantic white figure J so 
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| as it contributed materially to save his life. 





hovered before me, and I felt myself suddenly _—_ by two powerful 
arms. I cried out for help, and struggled so hard, that my antagonist fell 
to the ground with me; but I happened to be uppermost. Like an arrow 
I bounded up, and would have run, but stumbled over something, Heaven 
knows what! I believe somebody had seized my feet. Again I fell to the 
ground, struck my head against the corner of the table, and lost my senses 
witha sound. like loud laughter ringing in my ears. When I opened my 
eyes again they encountered a dazzling glare. I closed them again, and 
listened again, and listened to a distracting noise that hovered around me. 
Again I opened them, and tried to distinguish and recognise some of the 
objects about me, which seemed so new and wonderful, that I suddenly 
feared I had lost my senses. I lay upon a sofa, and—no, I was not deluded! 
—the beautiful maiden who had hovered before my imagination all the 
evening now really stood beside me, with a heavenly expression of sympathy, 
and bathed my head with vinegar! A young man, whose face seemed 
familiar to"me, stood and held my hand. I saw also the fat gentleman and 
another thin gentleman ; and next I discovered the lady, the children, and the 
paradise of the tea-table glimmering in a sort of twilight distance: in short, 
by some inconceivable humour of fortune, I found myself in the midst of the 


very family which I had, an hour before, contemplated with such interest! As _ 


l recovered my faculties the military young man enfolded me in his arms. “ Do 
you not know me again ?” said he, while I sat still as if petrified. “ Have 
you forgot Augustus, whose life you saved not long ago at the risk of your 
own ? whom you fished out of the water, at the risk of remaining to keep com- 
pany with fishes yourself? See, here are my father, my mother, and my sister 
Wilhelmina.” I pressed his hand. ‘Then, with a smart blow of his fist 
upon the table, the father exclaimed, “ And because you have saved my 
son’s life, and you are an honourable fellow, that can suffer hunger to afford 
food to others, I shall declare you shall have the benefice at H ;I—I 
have the patronage, you understand!” For a while I was bereft the 
power of thought and speech; and, amid all the explanations that were 
given, there was only one thing that impressed itself clearly on my mind— 
that Wilhelmina was not — that Wilhelmina was the sister of Augustus ! 





—_———__—_ 
THE PERILS OF BUFFALO HUNTING. 


J. G, W, FEATHERSTONHAUGH. * 


The most interesting hunter’s story I have ever heard was told me by our 
host, Mr. Percival, who has followed the forest chase from his youth. In 
1807 he was on a trapping expedition with two companions on the Washita, 
when they left him to kill buffalo, bear, and the larger game, and he remained 
to trap the streams for beaver. Hehad not met with very good success, and 
had been without meat about twenty-four hours, when, turning a small bend 
of the river, he espied a poble-looking old male buffalo lying down on the 
beach. Having secured his canoe, he crept softly through a corn-brake, 
which lay between the animal and himself, and fired. The shot was an in- 
different one, and only wounded the animal in the side, but it roused him, 
and having crossed the river, he soon laid down again. This was about noon, 
when the animal, having grazed, was resting himself in a cool place. Pers 
cival now crossed the river also ‘x: his canoe, and got into the woods, which 
were there very open, and somewhat broken by little patches of prairie land, 
a very frequent occurrence in these parts of Arkansas, where forest and 
prairie often seem to be contending for the mastery. But the bull being 
suspicious, rose before the hunter came near enough to him, and took to the 
open woods, Percival was an experienced hunter; he had killed several 
hundred buffaloes, and knew their tempers in every sort of situation. He 
knew that the animal, when in large herds, was easily mastered, and was 
well aware that when alone he was sometimes dogged and even dangerous ; 
he therefore followed his prey cautiously for about a mile, knowing that he 
would lie down again ere long. The buffalo now stopped, and Percival got 
within fifty yards of him, watching an opportunity to strike him mortally ; 
but the beast, seeing his enemy so near, wheeled completely round, put his 
huge shaggy head close to the ground before his fore-feet, as is their custom 
when they attack each other, and rapidly advanced upon the hunter, who 
instantly fired, and put his ball through the bull’s nose; but seeing the 
temper the beast was in, and knowing what a serious antagonist he was when 
on the offensive, he also immediately turned and fled. In running down a 
short hill, some briars threw him down, and he dropped his gun. There 
was a tree not far from him of about eighteen inches diameter, and every 
thing seemed to depend upon his reaching it ; but as he rose to make a push 
for it, the buffalo struck him on the fleshy part of the hip with his horn and 
slightly wounded him. Before, however, the beast could wheel round upon 
him again, he gained the tree, upon which all the chance he had of preserv- 
ing his life rested. A very few feet from this tree grew a sapling, about 
four or five inches in diameter, a most fortunate circumstance for the hunter, 
The buffalo now doggedly 


| f#lowed up his purpose of destroying his adversary, and a system of attack 


| and defence commenced that, perhaps, is without a parallel. 


The buffalo 


| wé@nt round and round the tree pursuing the man, jumping at him in the 
§| peculiar manner of that animal, every time he thought there was a chance of 
@ hitting him}y whilst Percival grasping the tree with his arm, flung himself 


| 





round it with greater rapidity than the animal could follow him. In this 

manner the buffalo harassed him more than four hours, until his hands became 

so sore with rubbing against the rough bark of the oak tree, and his limbs 
* From his Travels just published, 
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so fatigued, that he began to be disheartened. In going round the tree, the 
buffalo would sometimes pass between it and the sapling ; but the distance 
between them was so narrow, that it inconvenienced him, especially when he 
wanted to make his jumps: he therefore frequently went round the sapling 


instead of going inside of it. The time thus consumed was precious to 
Percival ; it enabled him to breathe, and to consider how he should defend 
himself. After so many hours’ fruitless labour, the bull seemed to have lost 
his pristine vigour, and became slower in his motions: he would now make 
his short start, preparatory to his jump, only at intervals ; and even then he 
jumped doubtingly, as if he saw that Percival would avoid his blow by 
swinging to the other side. It was evident he was baffled, and was con- 
sidering what he should do. Still epntinuing in his course round the tree, 
but in this slow manner, he at length made an extraordinary feint that does 
honour to the reasoning powers of the buffalo family. He made his little 
start as usual, and when Percival swung himself round, the bull, instead of 
aiming his blow in the direction he had been accustomed to do, suddenly 
turned to the side of the tree where Percival would be brought when he had 
swung himself round, and struck with all his might. The feint had almost 
succeeded: Percival only just saved his head, and received a severe con- 
tusion on his arm, which was paralysed for an instant. He now began to 
despair of saving his life, his limbs trembled under him, he thought the 
buffalo would wear him out, and it was so inexpressibly painful to him to 
carry on this singular defence, that at one time he entertained the idea of 
leaving the tree, and permitting the animal to destroy him, as a mode of 
saving himself from pain and anxiety that were intolerable. But the buf- 
falo, just at that time giving decided symptoms of being as tired as himself, 
now stopped for a few minutes, and Percival took courage. Remembering 
that he had his butcher’s knife in his breast, he took it out, and began to 
contrive plans of offence; and when the bull, having rested awhile, recom- 
menced his old rounds, Percival took advantage of the slowness of his 
motions, and using a great deal of address and management, contrived in the 
course of half an hour to stab and cut him in a dozen different places. The 
animal row became weak from loss of blood, and although he continued to 
walk round the tree, made no more jumps, contenting himself with keeping 
his head and neck close to it. This closed the conflict, for it enabled Per- 
cival to extend his right arm, and give him two deadly stabs in the eyes. 
Nothing could exceed the frantic rage of the unwieldly animal when he had 
lost his sight; he bellowed, he groaned, he pawed the ground, and gave out 
every sign of conscious ruin and immitigable fury; he leaned against the 
sapling for support, and twice knocked himself down by rushing with his 
head at the large tree. The second fall terminated this strange tragic 
combat, which had now lasted nearly six hours. The buffalo had not 
strength to rise, and the conqueror, stepping up to him, and lifting up his 
nigh shoulder, cut all the flesh and ligaments loose, and turned it over his 
back. He then, after resting himself a few minutes, skinned the beast, took 
a part of the meat to his canoe, made a fire, broiled and ate it, 


—=>———__ 


LONDON CHURCHES. 
BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, ENQ. M.P, 


I stoop, one Sunday morning, Old Heathendom’s vast temples 
Before a large church-door, Held men of ev fate ; 
The congregation gather’d The steps of far Benares 
And carriages a score — Commingle small and 
From one outstepp’d a lady The dome of Saint Sophia 
I oft had seen before. Confounds alf human state. 


Her hand was on a prayer-book, The aisles of blessed Peter 
And held a vinaigrette ; Are open all the year ; 
The sign of man’s redemption Throughout wide Christian Euro 
Clear on the book was set, — The Christian's right is clear — 
But above the cross there glisten’d To use God's house in freedom, 
A golden coronet. Each man the other’s peer. 


For her the obsequious beadle Save only in that England, 
The inner door flung wide, Where this disgrace | saw — 
Lightly, as up a ball-room, England, where no one crouches 
Her footsteps seemed to glide — In tyranny's base awe — 
There might be good thoughts in her | England, where all are equal 

} 


For all her evil pride. Beneath the eye of law. 


There, too, each vast cathedral 
Contracts its ample room — 
No woesy bea ar resting 
Within the holy gloom— 

No earnest st t musing 
Beside the famous tomb ! 


Who shall relieve the scandal 
That desecrates our age — 
An evil great as ever 
Iconoclastic ri ? 
Who to this Christian le 


Restore their 9 
Hood's Magazine for July. 


Cracumstawtiat Evivence. —“ I have heard some very extraordinary cases 
of murder tried. I remember in one where I was counsel, for a long time 
the evidence did not appear to touch the prisoner at all, and he looked about 
him with the most perfect unconcern, seeming to think himself quite safe, 
At last the surgeon was called, who stated deceased had been killed by a 
shot, a gun-shot, in the head, and he produced the matted hair and stuff cut 
from and taken out of the wound. It was all hardened with blood, A 
basin of warm water was brought into court, and, as the blood was gradual! 
softened, a piece of printed paper appeared — the wadding of the gun, whi 
proved to be half of a ballad. The other half had been found in the man’s 
pocket when he was taken. He was hanged.” — Lord Eldon's Note Book, 


But after her a woman 

Peep’d wistfully within, 

On whose wan face was graven 
Life's hardest discipline — 
The trace of the sad trinity 

Of weakness, pain, and sin. 


The few free-seats were crowded 
Where she could rest and pray ; 
With her worn garb contrasted 

Each side in fair array — 

** God’s house holds no poor sinners,” 
She sigh'd, and crept away. 
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Greenwicu Orservatory. — Perched upon one of the highest hills in the 
park, the Observatory, with its two domes and quaint corner towers, at once 
catches the eye. It occupies the spot, and its foundations are really a part 
of “an old square tower, called Mirefleur,” raised by the “good Duke 
Humphrey,” brother of Henry the Fifth, and a patron of literature in days 
when lords and gentlemen did not shame to mark a cross for signature, and 
when books and learned men, from the few who understood or cared for 
them, most required the countenance of the rich and powerful. Hentzner, a 
German, who visited England during the reign of Elizabeth, says this was 
supposed to be the tower described in the romance of Amadis de Gaul ; and 
during the same reign it became for a time the prison of the Earl of 
Leicester, when he fell into disgrace by marrying the Countess of Essex. 
Founded by a patron of learning, it has since been devoted to the pursuit 
| ofsecience. Repaired, if not rebuilt, by Sir Christopher Wren, it became for 
forty-three years the scene of Flamsteed'’s astronomical labours — this first 
astronomer royal being succeeded by Halley, Dr. Bradley, Nathaniel Bliss, 
Nevil Maskelyne, and other distinguished scientific men. The interior of 
| the building is fitted with optical and magnetic instruments of great variety 
| and power ; and there, steadily and unceasingly, is continued from year’s end 

to year’s end, equally by day and night, a series of continuous observations, 
| highly important not alone to pure science but to our interests as a naval 
| nation. The spire on the eastern turret may be said to give the time to the 
| civilised world. By it the commanders of all vessels sailing from the Thames 
set their chronometers. The curious gazer may, any day at five minutes 
before one, see a large ball (made of wood, and lined with leather) raised 
half-way up the vane on the turret top; at two minutes before one, the Ball 
rises quite to the top, and as the instruments tell to the moment the hour of 
one, it falls. By its fall is told the time regulating the calculations by which 
ships make their way thousands of miles across the ocean — by which they 
steer by night — safely avoid rocks and shoals— and over the trackless 
expanse of waters pursue a sure course from one land to another. — Pictorial 
Guide to Greenwich. 





ee 


WHY AND BECAUSE. 


Wuy is a law proposed to enable parishes to send able-bodied labourers 
out of the country ? 

Because rents, taxes, tithes, and other assessments, disable the farmer 
from paying labourers a subsisting price, by which the terms labourer and 
pauper have become synonymous. 

Why have they become synonimous of late years ? 

Because those charges have been continually increasing, and hence instead 
of paying labourers the twentieth of the price of a quarter of wheat per day, 
as was formerly and anciently the practice, the payment is either the fortieth 
Hence every 

labourer is either a constant dependant on the parish or in certain months in 

the year. 

Why are there more labourers than can find employment ? 

Because the farmers cannot afford to employ so many on the same land 

' even at a reduced price, and because there are fewer farmers, and the smaller 
farmers have themselves, in being reduced to the rank of labourers, increased 
_ the number of labourers. 

Why have the number of farms been reduced ? 

Because large farms, let to speculating agriculturalists, produce higher 
rents, and pay with greater certainty, and improved rents were necessary to 
enable the landowners to pay increased taxes and maintain their former 
incomes. 

Why has this system, which is thirty or [forty °years old, produced such 
disastrous effects within a few years? 

Because Peel’s Bill, and the curtailment of the currency, deprived oc- 
cupiers of land of their usual means of cultivating their farms, and their 
first reductions fell on labour, in which there was the greatest competition 
and least power of reaction. 

Why has not corn, and other agricultural produce, fallen proportionally ? 

Because corn is protected by a Corn Bill, and rents are governed by the 
price of corn, other assessments by rents, and other produce by the price of 
staple "corn. Hence an artificial price is maintained for produce, while 

_ labour sustained by no artifice, is reduced to the general high worth of the 
' currency. 

Why is not the Corn Bill repealed ? 

Because landowners, and all who live on the assessment on land, require 


it either to keep up rents for their indulgence, or to cover the interest of 
| mortgages, and these parties are strong enough in Parliament to maintain 
} an artificial price of land and its products, while all other prices are reduced. 


i 
| 


gain-went fF 79 the! . to : 
ond night §& With his property, to let it run waste and starve the country if it so pleases him, 


. oe Ibid. 





Why are not farms multiplied ? 

Because every farm requires a farm house, and between 1790 and 1810 
| these were generally pulled down, and the small farms laid into large ones 
| at higher rents than little farmers could afford to pay. 

Why are such speculations permitted in land, seeing that the land is the 
| country itself, and the basis of subsistence, and society, in regard to which all 
_ other concerns are subordinate and artificial ? 


. Because land "is deemed property, and the public’interests were not saved 
“in the maxim that every proprietor has an individual right to do as he pleases 


_ or to let it to one or many. 
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Why has no protection been afforded on so vital a subject — why were not 
the laws of the Tudors restored, for securing to the population such a sub- 
division of the land as enabled it to provide for the independent subsistence 
of the greatest number ? 

Because the magnitude of the evil was not duly felt till Peel’s Bill reduced 
the currency, and disabled the agricultural speculators from employing so 
many hands ; besides the rapid increase of taxes rendered it more convenient 
to take the chance of evils than to retard the speculative rise of rerits. 

Why are not the corrections of these evils, by increased taxes and assess- 
ments on large farms, and a repeal of Peel’s Bill, preferred to sending the 
manual strength of the country out of it ? 

Because this is the shortest course, and the only security for existing mo- 
nopolies in land and money. 

Why are these monopolies preferred to the able-bodied population? The 
strength of a nation does not consist in monopoiies and monopolists —~ are 
there not fifteen or twenty acres to every family in the United Kingdom — 
are there not from 60 to 70 millions of cultivated acres to three and a half 
millions of families ? 

Because the monopolists are the most concentrated and powerful party ; 
because certain theories govern legislation about over population, &c. &c., 
and because some metaphysical end of society is imagined beyond the mere 
subsistence and comfort of the individuals who compose the community. 

Why is it proposed to expend the poor rates in transporting the able-bodied, 
when the helpless young and old are the legitimate objects and absorbents of 
those rates ? 

Because it is the shortest course to get rid of an immediate evil, and 
more convenient to trust to the chapter of accidents in regard to the imme- 
diate objects of the poor rates, 


—— 
NEW PICTURES FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Tue sale of Mr. Penrice’s small, but very valuable collection of pictures, took 
place on Saturday last at the auction-rooms of Messrs. Christie. There 
were but 17 pictures in the collection, but then they were all of a high class 
of art, some of them of the very highest class, and their reputation excited 
a commensurate interest in buyers and persons of taste. The aggregate 
product of the sale was about 12,0001. It was commenced at 2 o'clock, by 
which time the auction-room was erowded with noblemen and persons of 
rank, artists, and amateurs, so that it was difficult to obtain either ingress or 
egress. The sale lasted little beyond the hour of 3 o'clock, the biddings 
being spirited, and little persuasion being necessary to urge the bidders to 
emulation. The first lot, the “ Israelites drawing water from the rock,” 
Bassano, brought 70 guineas. The second lot,“ A Market,” by the same 
artist, 90 guineas, Lot 3,, “ The Virgin nursing the’ Infant,” by Coello, 
from a colleetion at Milan, 205 guineas. Lot 4.,“ A View of Florence,” 
Canaletti, in the artist's clear and brilliant manner, 200 guineas, Lot 5., 
“ A group or Flowers,” &c., by Van Os, 190 guineas; and lot 6., the 
companion ‘pieture, by the same artist, 170 guineas, Both these pictures 
are in the artist’s best manner. Lot 7., “ The Repose,” by Titian, formerly 
in the Justiniani Gallery, 200 guineas, Lot 8,, “ A Hawking Party going 
out,” formerly in the Orleans Gallery, and well known from the many times 
it has been engraved, was bought by Mr. Farrer for 620 guineas, Lot 9., 
“ Le Lendemain des Noces,” known to collectors from its having been en- 
graved by Le Bas, and formerly in the collection of the Marquis de Brunois, 
550 guineas. Mr. Newinghes was the purchaser of lot 10., * A Landscape,” 
by Gaspar Poussin, once one of the gems of the Lancilotti Palace, at Rome, 
was bought by Mr. Ward for 390 guineas. Lot 11.,“ The Flight into 
Egypt,” Claude, a fine, and as to condition, perfect picture, became the pro- 
perty of Mr. Cope, who gave 760 guineas. Lot 12.,“ A party of Peasants 
assembled before a Cabaret,” Teniers, a most exquisitely painted picttre, 
formerly in the Orleans Gallery, was purchased by Mr. Farrer for 860 
guineas. This is one of the best specimens of the master. Lot 13., “Lot 
and his Daughters leaving Sodom,” Guido, was purchased for 1,600. for the 
National Gallery. The announcement of this drew forth the applause of 
those who were present. It is a very well known picture and one of the 
best specimens of the artist; it was formerly in the Lancilotti Palace at 
Rome, whence it was brought to England by the second Marquis of Lans- 
downe. It has been engraved at Rome by Carego, in 1771, and since then 
again engraved for the British Gallery. Lot 14., “ Susannah and the Elders,” 
900 guineas. This picture was also in the Lancilotti Palace, and has been 
twice engraved. Lot 15., the “ Interior of a large Room,” by Adrian Ostade.” 
A picture of extraordinary merit, and perhaps the finest specimen of the 
master. It is engraved in the gallery of Le Brun. See Smith's Catalogue, 
No. 57., for a full account’of it. Mr. Farrer purchased it for 1,310 guineas. 
Lot 16., “ The Woman taken in Adultery,” by Titian. The picture praised 
by the Presidents, West and Sir T. Lawrence, and we!l known to cognoscenti. 
It brought 600 guineas. Lot 17,, the master-piece of the collection, “ The 
Judgment of Paris,” by Rubens. This picture, well known to collectors and 
the public from the engravings of Lommelin, Couché, and Woodman, and 
of which an account will be found in Smith’s Catalogue, No. 748., was former! 
in the Orleans Gallery, and subsequently in the collection of Lord Kinnai 
It was bought for the National Gallery for 4,000 guineas. Before the 
commencement of the sale, Prince Albert, attended by Lord C. Wellesley, 
honoured the auction-room with his presence. His Royal | came 
privately, and after remaining about half an hour admiring the pictures with- 
drew shortly after 1 elect = 
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